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Things Seen in Northern 
India 


CHAPTEll 1 
FlRjy IMPRESSIONS 

Tint Sight of Bombaj — The Balleid Pier— Fust Faces— 
Engagement of Servents—TlieirPecnlianbea — "Cliita 
—Com and Bad Points— Contrasts Ulweeu East and 
^Vest— Indian BtKjnetto— Native Bazaar— The Market 
—New Fnuts and VegetaUes— The Water Camere 

E very mommc since leaving Aden the 
traveller has l^ked eastwartl over an un 
broken expanse of sea and sky, but, on the 
fifth morning, he must be up betimes to receive 
the first salutations of the East 
The harbour of Bombay ranks with those of 
Naples, Sydney, and Rio de Janeiro, and it is 
alive with the craft of ill nations, while its wharves 
are piled high with the merchandise or the East 
and the West 

First you descry the revolving gleam of the 
hghthouse ofT Colaba Point, and then a long, low 
17 B 



Things Seen in Northern India 

sliorelme on your port bow As you draw nearer 
you see the crescent shaped bay culminating in 
Malabar Hill over to the left, where the fashion- 
able residences of the nch merchants and oflicials 
nestle among beautiful hanging gardens, and then 
jou dimly descry the fine public buildings lining 
the bay itself Cocoaniit palms are gleaming and 
waving in the light, and whispering to you the 
welcome of the sunny East Over on your star 
board bow you see the lovely palm covered islands 
that stud the harbour, on one of which are the 
wonderful caves of Elephanta 

A pilot boat ha% come along dancing on the 
waves, the mighty engines of your liner cease 
their throbbing for a few moments, the pilot 
clambers up the side, the captain s bell rings 
from the bridge, and you are full steam ahead 
ngain, and then slow doivn as you thread your 
way up the channel among steamers, and liners, 
and gun boats, and fishing boats, and launches, till 
you reach your moonng5,oi enter one of Bombay’s 
ma^ fine docks 

The P and O and larger steamers moor off the 
Ballard pier, to which you and your luggige are 
taken in bustling little launches, which dart about 
with an important air among the graceful sailing- 
boats and yachts On the pier is a heterogeneous 
crowd of all nations in all garbs There are the 
hungry coolies in their turbans and lorn cloths, 
and the brass badge with their number fastened 
round their arms, and if one of them rushes off 
i8 
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With jouT belongings, gmng you this brass badge 
in exchange, do not be alanned , that is a pledge 
that jou will get them all safely back from him 
on the customs platform or at the railway station 
1 lien there are the uniformed touts of the various 
hotels clamounng for your custom , some gorgeous 
indi\ iduals In red coats gold braided and bedecked 
arc '‘chaprassics, or the satellites of Government 
ofhcials, waiting to eomey their masters or their 
masters guests to their residences on Malabar 
HilL Among the Europeans you sec the anxious 
liuabanil and father who has come a weeks 
journey from some jungle sVition to meet his 
wife and bairns , ttiose who have come to welcome 
back some fnend or chief, sunburnt faces of 
oITiccrs who have been on active service and won 
well merited furlough, pallid faces of others who 
liAie hod their health and strength sapped bj 
climate or disease, and arc now going to cooler 
climes in hopes of regaining them You see, too, 
the gav dresses of the Parsi ladies, wlio, unhke 
tliclr Muhammadan and Hindu sisters, mix freely 
in society and glitter like the roses m a Persian 
garden the harmonious hues of their graceful 
''s.ins contrasting with the more sombre and 
more ^^estcrn clothes of their husbands and 
brothers. 

Bejond the customs barrier, where jou haae 
to declare what dubable articles or firearms you 
have with you, is a line of ahigrams and victorias 
wailing to comej you to vour destmation Last 
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year tlie London taxicab invaded Bombay, and 
threatens to oust the horse tralBc much as it has 
done already m the West 
The Bombay hotels are fine buildings, ivell 
appointed, comfortable, well served, and with an 
excellent cnisine, hut there i$ this dilTerence 
between them and the hotels of the West — that 
jou are expected to bring your own “bearer,” or 
native servant, with you 

This man performs the duty of both valet and 
chambermaid, and not infrequently of butler, too 
You can have the choice of one soon after landing, 
for many of this species flock down to Bombay in 
expectation of securing an easy job on gooil pay 
But beware of too precipitately engaging one, 
unless you ate acquaint^ with their wiles or 
have the assistance of some friend who is They 
appear before you, a whole row of them, ail 
sorts and sizes, tall and short, stout and thin, 
good looking and evil looking, smiling and grave , 
all are clad in spotlessly white robes, but the 
Anglo-Indian soon learns to recognize little differ 
ences of get-up which enable him to locate the 
home of the wearer Some have flat turbans 
these are Suratis, mostly neat handed and useful, 
willing to travel, not of high caste, and so willing 
to do services which others of higher caste might 
refase Some have coloured turbans, oval m shape, 
and speak English these are Madrasis, and are 
preferred by many because they save you from 
the language difficulty They are smart, deft 
22 
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handed though often light fingered , they cost 
more, but this is made up for to the visitor by 
the freedom from ivorry that comes from having 
a servant whom you can understand and who can 
interpret. Some have neat, tall turbans, usually 
white, but sometimes with gold- and blue fringes 
these are the Muhamnu^an servants of the 
northern provinces They are polite, good 
travellers, loyal and faithful, but ns they seldom 
know much English they are more useful to the 
resident than the visitor Very different in 
character and appearance is the Portuguese 
servant from G<v , he, bein^ a Christian, is free 
from all caste restrictions, he speaks English, is 
usually a good cook, but he is generally expensive, 
and not infrequentlj is too fond of dnnk They 
are all furnished with " chits, or letters of recom 
mendation, but you have to be on >our guard and 
make sure that the papers really do refer to the 
man whom you are engaging, as not infrequently 
gooil letters are misappropriated, borrowed, or 
even purchased by men who have none of their 
own, and who have no claim to the Mrtues 
descnbed in them Some of these “chits are 
entertammg reading and some would certainly 
not be tendered by the would be sen ant were he 
able to understand the purport ot what is written 
therein. Thus a night watchman proffered* a 
"chit in which Ins employer had recorded, 
"This nun sleeps sounder than anj man I have 
yef had " A butler presenletl a letter in whicli his 
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sahjb had wntten *• Abdul Karim, bearer, blest 
with the useful power of seeing two sides of a 
question at once (in other words, he has external 
squint), has been ray bearer for four months 
“It has been a memorable time, for not only 
has he been attached to me personally, but, I find, 
he IS also attached to my personalty (as the 
lawyers say ') His own spirits have ilwajs been 
good, and so, in Ws generous way, he has not 
scrupled to give mine the benefit of good company 
He has kept my accounts and my cash — the latter 
lie still retains. His godliness is unquestion 
able, for Ins dally prayers occupy most of the 
time, being rigorously performed five times a 
day, when I am most in need of his services^ 
his cleanliness may develop later, as it comes 
next 1 

>Vhen you find that a servant has six or more 
letters to show for the last two years, not one of 
them covering more than three months' semee, 
or when he has no letter more recent than five 
years back, it is well to beware of him Tourists 
often see the worst side of the Indian servants, 
and alas ' the modem invasion of India has done 
much to rum the race It is not easy, but still 
not imjiossible, to meet really good servants , but 
these are generally to be found only m the 
houses of people who have been m India for 
many years, or for several successive generations , 
then the son takes on the servants of his father, 
and the servants gel to regard themselves as 
26 
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members of the family, and bnng up their boys 
with the same loyalty For loyalty and devotion 
the good Indian servant is not to be beaten 
He IS capable, quick, intelligent, resourceful, 
faithful, and untiring 

Many of us have had reason to bless the 
devotion of an Indian servant in sickness, when, 
night after night, he or she will watch untiringly, 
and with heartwhole sympathy I have known a 
servant to fast for days, hoping thereby to secure 
blessings for his sick master, or perhaps his 
master’s babe It is always a matter of surprise 
in camping, whep one amv& tired and hungry, 
to 6nd that one’s servants (uho have only started a 
couple of hours ahead) have the tents all pitched, 
a savoury meal ready, the books and papers all 
laid out os they were at the last camp, and they 
themselves, though probably just as tlretl as 
oneself, ready to avail on one and make one 
comfortable Good Indian servants will sacrifice 
everything for their masten: , their own interests, 
ea cn their children, are of no account if they clash 
in any way with those of the master whose "salt 
they eat ” The greatest honor such a man has 
is that of being n " nimok harJm,” or traitor to 
his salt 

But alas ' it is not often now that such servants 
are found, for they are very particular allout 
where they take service, and demand as high a 
reconl for their masters as they have to show for 
themselves 
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India IS the lind of topsy turv), and the visitor 
IS surprised and amused to find everything done 
in just the opposite woj to vrhich lie is accustomed 
The shops are open fronted, and ha\e all their 
wares exposed on an erection of plrnks and pack 
mg cases outside, the vendor si^uattmg in the 
midst of them with a fan in one hand, which 
serves the double purpose of keeping himself cool 
and vvliisking the dies off his wares 

The native houses are gorgeously deconted 
outside even when the inside is poor and mean, 
and when a man has made up his mmd to build 
himself a local habitation and a name, he hrst 
starts on a gateway, proDortlejiste In height and 
size and decoration to what he considers his own 
dignity Unfortunatelv, he is often unable to 
build the rest of his bouse on the same scale, 
or lus resources may even become exhausted 
before the house is commenced, and a magnificent 
gateway is left in solitary grandeur with only 
a mean, dilapidated house inside, or even none 
at all 

The Persian character, in which most of the 
Indian languages are inscribed, is written from 
right to left, and a native book begins, so to 
speak, at Ibe end and reads backwards In the 
Persian character, instead of the writing being 
OB the line it is over it, or above St, or under it, 
or all three at once, and the diacritical points are 
dotted about wherever there is a convenient free 
space, or left out altogether at the fancy of the 
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penman^ so that it is impossible to read the 
charncter •without knowing the meaning of the 
words and their context Thus the same sign 
with the diacritical points omitted maybe "b ‘or 
'*p”or“t or**s ' or "th," and only the context 
enables jou to decide which When this -wnbog 
appeals on tiles, painted walls, carpets, or rugs, 
the wnting is usually beautifully distinct and 
graceful, the diacritical points ere all there, yet 
the ivriting IS an enigma to the unpractised be 
cause the letters are arrangeil where the} look 
icstheticall} prettiest rather than with any regard 
to grammatical sequence ©ne word may be 
intercalated in the centre of another, the centre 
letters of o word may be placed above those of 
the beginning or end of the word instead of 
between them, while the diacntical points appear 
almost aiiyivHere and seem to belong promiscuously 
to a number of letters together As the object of 
the artist is to display his skill and please the eye, 
it is of little moment to make the writing plain 
to the ordinary mortal Some of the Indian 
characters, however, such as Gurmukhi and Shastn, 
read from left to right like ours 

The Eastern covers his head, but leaves his feet 
bare, thinks it important to keep the head warm 
and the feet cool, and when be goes into his 
mosque, temple, or other place of worship, caft- 
fiilly removes his shoes from his feet, but keeps 
his head covered It isagrave breach of decorum 
fora man to remove histnrban in company without 
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first asking permission, and your Indian servant 
would as soon come into your presence with bare 
head as your English servant would with hire feet 
Sotnetimes inferior servants take advantage of the 
Ignorance of newly arrived sahibs to perpetrate 
little acts of rudeness which pass unnoticed, but 
which anyone acquainted with the countiy would 
not tolerate They perhaps do not retnove their 
shoes, ot bind their tutban like a " munshi ' (or 
clerk) instead of hke a "khit (butler), or speak 
disrespectfully because they are imperfectly under 
stood 

In eating and dVmking, too, the native customs 
in many ways contrast with ours, tables, chairs, 
spoons, forks and ail such appurtenances of ii 
conventional civilization are entirely dispensed 
with The meal often begins with the sweets, 
or all the dishes are placed on the cloth at once 
and the guest makes hts selection It is not only 
allowable, but a compliment to the host and his 
excellent dinner to eructate at the end of the 
meal, and finish up by licking* the fingers and 
washing out the mouth into the basin that is 
passed round When dnnking tea, to sip it with 
a loud, smacking noise only shows how much you 
appreciate it, and if }ou do not want your cup 
refilled, ^ou must invert it in ^our saucer 

With the exception of the Parsis, men do not 
walk abroad with their women folk Ifamanhos 
to take his wife or sister out, he will walk un- 
concernedly ahead while she walks at n respectful 
3 * 
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distance behind with her eyes cast down, not 
danng to incur his wrath by glancing at any man 
who may chance to pass 

U hen one man becl^ons to another to come, he 
turns his hand downwards and beckons down 
Wlien he mounts his horse, he does so from the 
oSVide, and he clicks to make it stop and not to 
make it go 

Ihe traveller will soon notice other points, too, 
in which the custom of the East is m contrast w ith 
that of the Mest The tounst must not leave 
Combay without visiting the native part of the 
city, w!icre josthryj, bustling Crowds of all races 
and religions ace buying and selling m truly 
Oriental fashion He must visit, too, the fine 
markets of the town, where not only are all kinds 
of edibles to he had in profusion, hut excellent 
bargains in all kinds of Oriental art con be readily 
purchased 

In the fruit and vegetable ra-irket you can get 
not only the kinds which y ou have been accustomed 
to in the ^Vest — and much cheaper, too, for the 
most part — but a number of strange ones which 
will probably be new to you, end others which 
you know well in the imported form but which 
you have never tasted so delicious and fresh as 
you can get them here Such are the mangoes 
and bananas forwliicb Bombay is specially famoQs, 
and gootl varieties of which are esteemed liy 
many the most deliaoos fruits in existence. The 
deliciously flavoured rosy red banana is so different 
35 
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from the lurpe, tnsleless, poteUvlifee fruit j’ou often 
pel elsewhere, that jou miplit imagine it e 
diflerent fruit allogtlher Mangostcciis, shalils, 
and lelchees among otlier fruits, are other 
delicate novelties that can lie purchaser! here 
In the hot season immense quantities of melons 
are eaten b} tlic people of Nortli India, and in the 
autumn the bazaars arc full of sugar cane The 
melons are of alt kinds— musk melons, water 
melons, big ones, small ones, cierj shade of green 
and yellow and bruwii The melon is one of the 
most {fOpiiUr national fniiU, and the amount that 
can be e<ms«me«^by one maq on a hot summer's 
day Is something appalling In the villages of 
the Punjab a melon feast out In the fields some 
summer day b a sight you will long remember, 
and If you have been tempted to eat with the 
generosity and courage of the people you wUl 
remember It longer still, unless Indeetl you 
succumb on the spot Tlie men and boys gather 
under some shady tree or grove, and the melons 
are brought and plleil up In the centre of the 
group, till you think there must be at least a 
donkey load to each man and boy , then those 
who possess knives commence cutting them Into 
slices, and these disappear as quickly as cut , the 
musk melons (called '• liinduanis ’ ) are open^ by 
cutting out a square piece from one side and first 
consuming the yuicy pulp 
At the end of the feast little is left hut the 
seeds and the strips of rind scattered about which 
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ifiKcows and sheep collect round to devour, and 
the diners arrange tbetr beds in the shadiest and 
coolest places and soon fall into a profound 
slumber, from which they do not nse till the 
cooler breezes of the late afternoon have begun to 
blow 

When the sugar cane is in season it is the most 
promment feature m the bazaar You see great 
sheaves of It piled up everywhere, and you can 
get a fine, long, juicy stalk for a halfpenny Or 
you can go to the stall where it is sold ready 
peeled and cut up by o special machine into little 
pieces of an Inch Iong> wlncli can conveniently be 
put into the mouth*ivhole and which slake the 
thirst and cool the mouth in a way which is 
testified to by lhc»r great popularity The 
peasant does not cafe to pay the slightly extra 
cost of having his cane cut up for him, and can be 
seen breakmg a thich stalk across his knee, and 
then getting a gnp of the rind with his molars, 
and wtenchiag it off in long strips and then chew 
ing up the juicy pith with great gusto The bits 
of nnd and the chewed remnants of the pith 
httfr up the whole bazaar, and sweepers are 
constantly at work gathcnog them together mto 
baskets, which they empty into a cart, and 
when the carl is full it is cleared outside the 
« raty i 

Among the popular Oriental vegetables, the 
egg plant, kordla, and lady’s fingers are univer- 
sally popular The egg plant is known m India 
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as ‘ bnngal or ' bbengan, and is made up bj 
natiie cooks m a vanel> of delicious ^ays. The 
kartU IS verj bitter, but is very popular with 
some who prepare it stuffed with condiments and 
mincemeat The lady s fingers are known to the 
natives as tuns and are verj mucilapinoos, and 
form an excellent hot weather dish Ihe conicnl 
bright red “chilies or red peppers are seen 
ever} where, and form a part of almost every meal 
III many parts of India, especially In the United 
Provinces, and arc an important ingredient in 
curries 

As }ou passed along the streets you cannot fad 
to have noticed the men who *are engaged in U}- 
ing the dust and cooling the air b} sprinkling 
water out of skins (called “ mashks ) which they 
carry slung over one shoulder Ihc} are a speaal 
class of Muhammadans called "bihishtis, and are 
among the most indispensable and wctcome ser 
vants m the thirsty East Headers of Kiplmg will 
remember the heroic feats of bravery performed 
by the humble Gunga Dm, the regimental bihishti, 
when he brought the precious liquid to the thirsty 
men reckless of the Kail of bullets mining death 
around him TJieir skins are prepared goat skins, 
and they fill them at the public tanks, or water 
standards, or country wells, and bear them off to 
vipnnkle the roids or fill the pots and jars and 
baths m the houses of their einplojets Though 
they are ready enough to take service with a 
Christian jet they would not think of drinking 
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fr^ai your cup or accepting any food which you 
had touched ; to do one or the other would be to 
degrade them in the eyes of their caste (or"bari- 
dari/’ as it is called), and necessitate some act of 
expiation before they would be received again by 
their fellows. 
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the gentleman in their appearance than the hig, 
blustering Afghan These are Sihh soldiers from 
one of the regiments recruited in the Punjab It 
they have got swords, then you may know them 
to be native officers 

As a great contrast to these tw o t} pet, j on see a 
man of five foot six or thereabouts , his head is 
bare, his black hair well combed and glossy , as 
likely as not he is wearing spectacles, he has a 
jacket and waistcoat, but his nether garments 
strike you ns much more peculiar, they appear 
to be a strip of Qne cotton cloth wrapped round 
the loins, reaching a little belaw the knees, but so 
tucked up before and behind us to leave n con 
siderable part of the legs exposed Tills garment 
» called a "dhoti, and is characteristic of a 
Hindu nnd taken with the uneo\ered head points 
out the Bengali babu He will probably have an 
umbrella, and m his part of India he has to use it 
not only for the sun but for the run too for there 
the rams are heavy and fretjuent If you visit 
him in his village among the nee fields of Bengal 
you will most likely find that he has dispensed 
with most of Ins outfit, but two articles he will 
certainly stick to — tlie ‘‘dhoti’ and the umbrella 
1 remember a characteristic but imusing sight I saw 
jwhile touring on the Brahmaputra Kiver in Bengal 
Some fishermen were out in a canoe when a sudden 
si^uall arose With much difficulty they reached 
the shore The run was torrential, the waves 
threatened every moment to engulf the boat, and 
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it was only b} vigorous biliag they brought the 
boat ashore Tlieir only clothing was a strip of 
cotton cloth sufficient to cover your tea table , 
but scarcely had they moored their frail craft to 
the bank than each man suddenly produced an 
umbrella from somewhere under the planking, 
and, putting it up, squatted underneath tVhen 
first the Swadeshi rage took Calcutta, the babus 
were subjected to no Utile hardship, for nearlj all 
the umbrellas in the Calcutta banaars were of 
cheap European manufacluTC, and it took some 
time before the roanofactorers of Indian made 
articles could cope iftlh the demand Meanwhile 
the Dengalis had to brave sunshine and rain or 
else have their "wilayati” article seized and 
broken before their eyes 
The Tarsu are readdy recognized , their clothes 
are of a very Western cut. but their headdress at 
once distinguishes them, the tall stiff* hat is some- 
thing like a chimney pot with the hrico cut off 
and the crown knocked in, and the kind of 
depression or pocket in the crown is apparently 
useful as a receptacle for various small objects, 
such as pocket handkerchiefs or spectacle cases 
This hat IS a lineal descendant of the one their 
ancestors used to wear in Persia, and which may 
be seen delineated in the ancient Assyrian sculp , 
^tures Another form of hat is smaller, much like 
a grey billycock hat, with a small, tightlj wound 
“ P^gri ' taking the place of a brim 
The Parsi ladies form a brilliant exception to 
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the almost universal seclusion of the women of 
the North, and their harmoniously coloured and 
tastefully arranged dresses form one of the most 
picturesque features in the streets of Bombay and 
some other large cities The most conspicuous 
part of the dress is the " sari," a piece of hnghtly 
coloured silk 4 feet by 18 feet, which is first 
fastened round the waist, and then brought over 
the right shoulder and fastened on the top of the 
head While education among women m general 
in India is exceedingly hacJvward, the Parsi com 
munity is foremost m this matter, and not only 
are almost all their women literate, but they take 
the same part m household hud public life that 
women In the West do, and form charming 
hostesses, while many of them have achieved 
distinction m science and m art 

Contrast with this an object which you often 
see flitting silently and noiselessly through the 
bazaars of the North, a being clothed from head 
to foot in a single garment of white, literally, one 
might say, from the top of the head, for the 
garment lies flat on the crown of the head, and 
then falls over in long folds on every side, render- 
ing the features and the outline of the body 
invisible, while the wearer gets a partial view of 
the outside world from a couple of square inches 
*of lattice-work let in over each eje. This is the 
lady of a respectable hluhammadan family ; she'^ 
has probably never ^oken to a man except her 
oivn father, brother, husband, or son. In the 
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richer and stricter families even this liberty of 
walking abroad in the shroud of a “ hurka " is 
denied, and they are kept so rigorously witlim 
the four walls of the zenana that they never see 
the outside world, or the face of any man but 
their husband 

The Hindu woman appears in different dress 
according to the part of India ^ou are in In 
Bombay, ori first landing, you may see many 
Hindu ladies bareheaded, with nose-tings and 
jewels galore, and cotton "suns' rather un- 
becommgly draped about the limbs, like the 
Hindu man’s "dhoti,* and an Embroidered shawl 
round their shoulders 

Then Mahratta women and the lower classes 
wear cotton " sdna,” with one end draped over their 
heads, and a skimpy bodice that leaves a wide 
ares of epidermis visible between the chest and 
waist The colours they wear are almost always 
dark blue and red, but sometimes green. If your 
waj north is through Guzerat the women's dress 
gets prettier Here the damtj Guzerathi women 
are draped m pretty shades of pink or mauve, or 
delicate tints of primrose Thej are better looking 
than the Mahrattas, more daintily built, and have 
not the ugly mode of dragging back their hair 
that makes the Hmdus in Bombay so often 
impleasmg 

The ladies among these are all educated to 
some extent, some only m their own vernaculars 
(Mahratti and Kanarese in the more southern 
W 
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part of the province, anil Guzcratlu in tli 
northern), otliers go to h!gh-schools and matnci 
l&tc, and a few, es]ic<naUy »n the larger towns lik 
Bombi}, Baroda, and Ahtncdabad, are gmduates 
J^ftlurally, they are all out of *' ^lanlah ” Hu 
now >0(1 come to Itajputana — tliat land of licroc: 
The finer fcatwrea of tins tiice of ^wtentinl princr 
strike }ou immediately — their dignified cnrriag 
and courteous bearing The women, too, thoug 
not so much in evidence as farther south, at 
much more nttnetive than the Hindus of Honib-i; 
Tlie traveller only secs glimpses of some of tli 
poorer ones, and can form hlllc Idea of ill 
splendid specimens that live and move and has 
tneir being behind the iwlacc walls, it may be, « 
in the rich homes of the better claucs. Among 
the Kathmwan and Hajput pnnccsses there ai 
a few notable examples of educated womei 
educated and tnvelletl, who still manage to hv 
the life of ail Indian flani and enjoy the ten 
tnonlousness of it all ! 

A visit to the larger towns on this rout 
Baroda, Rajkot, Udaipur, Jaipur, would gii 
infinite ranetj In type* — each Slate has its o» 
special tji>e of retainer, of custom, of vehici 
even of turban and colour scheme. Not only ai 
the buildings chamctenstic, but even Uie colon 
spiahing of the walls ; naiurally the type* of m< 
and women vary a* well. But the Curemt 
type U more or less predominant in the too 
southerly and the iUjput In the more iiortherl 
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In these latter the Muhammadan influence is seen, 
in the more veiled form of even the Hmdu 
women, their “chatlars** are pulled right across 
their faces, leavmg sometimes only an eye visible 
Neanng Delhi the most prominent type beside 
the "burkaed" Muhammadan shuffling along m 
her beelless sbppera is the “chumir’ woman, 
with her full skirts, bedecked coloured "chadar,” 
and ornaments, anklets, bangles, etc Her coiffure 
IS extraordmary , her hair is dressed high on her 
head, and dressed with silver pins and ornaments 
of various shapes Some of them have nose rings , 
cnost have little pendants on their foreheads 
At Delhi tlier^ is a constant procession of 
Hindus, men and women of all classes, gome in 
group-), the men together and the women together, 
to the river to bathe 

The women are gaily dressed, the richer ones 
m bnght silk petticoats with sketchy bodices 
and voluminous white “chadars,” the poorer m full 
cotton skirts, md coloured "chadars over their 
heads, ankles and toes are always bejewelled, as 
well as arras, neck, ears, nose, and forehead , but 
the feet are all you see in passmg They carrv 
pots for the holy water, and brass vessels with 
flowers, jasrame, and roses for the gods 

The little girls are immature copies of their 
mothers , when quite small they usually accompany 
‘ their men relations, ami it is only when thej are 
ten that they begin the more coy methods of 
their mothers ' Mubammadao girl children are 
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very strictly kept, and m tiie better classes are 
sometimes put into " pardah at the age of four, so 
those seen in the streets are often only children 
of the poor 

The farther north you travel and the more 
Mubammadan the country m which jou are, the 
stricter IS the “pardah" or seclusion ot the women 
Hmdus originally had no “ pardah/' but in the days 
of Muhammadan conquest they introduced both 
that and the custom ot early mamage, m order to 
save their girls from being earned off to Mubam- 
madan houses, 

\ou are sure to have noticed jn jour first 
railway joumej m India that certain carnages 
nre labelled " for Europeans and Eurasians only/' 
w bile others are specialized for Indian passengers 
This often seems undesirable to some who have 
pronounced theories on what should he the rela- 
tions of the races, especially when the theorists 
are newly arrived m the country , but such vs the 
diversity m habits and customs that this arrange 
ment is unavoidable, and helps to Svmitiish the 
frequency of those unfortunate incidents -which 
are usually made the most of by the worse class 
of vernacular newspapers to stmup racial strife 
and hatted The Indian is essentially coutteous 
and gentleman!}, and seldom wilfully offends the 
stisceptibihties of his fellow travellers, but some 
of ills habits are repugnant to the Western, and 
it 13 to be feared that in recent years we have 
seen the nse of a class of students w ho have been 
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imbued >Mth the Idei that it is patnotic to be 
rude and ofTensn e, and that a s^Taggenng manner 
excites respect But we should be slow to con- 
demn them, as the real Indian is scrupulously 
and these unmannered youths are the 
creation of a false educational policy, for which 
we ourselves are largely responsible 

The Indian is as fond of chewing "pin, or 
betel nutj as the Western is of smokmg, and this 
stains the mouth an unpleasant red, and causes 
a free /low of red stained saliva, the expectoration 
of which IS offensive to the European traveller, as 
13 also the frequent clearing of^he throat by loud 
hawking indulged fn by many Indians There is 
less reason for the European smoker to object to 
the imposing bubble bubble, or “hookah, which 
IS the constant companion of the Indian whether 
rich or poor, and which is after all a less injurious 
waj of smoking the fragrant weed than that m 
vogue in the West, though certainly much more 
cumbersome 

One often sees travellers of the poorer classes 
tramping along the roads with all their belongings 
wrapped up m a bundle with their blanket or 
quilt, and earned over their shoulder, and yet 
supporting in their other hand a hookah as big 
as their head, from which they take frequent 
whifis as they plod their weary way along, and 
vine thinks that there must indeed be some real 
gratification in the weed to induce them to 
so much to tlieir burden for its sake, wlule j 
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they are willing to subsist on a meagre diet of 
bread and pulse, and dispense with almost every 
comfort But the hookah seems to have another 
virtue, and to afford excuses for short halts and 
the interchange of light gossip, and you will often 
see your coachman or other servant keep you 
waiting while he runs aside for a few pulls at a 
wayside hookah, and tells the other men who are 
squatting round something about the ways and 
whims of the sahib m whose train fate has for 
the time being brought him, and his recreations 
are so few, and his Ufe so sombre, that one does 
not like to curtai? this one little fancy m which 
he indulges * 

Another Indian custom which is offensive to 
many Europeans is that of removing their shoes 
and then drawing their feet up on to the seat or 
cushion on winch they are seated. An Eastern 
can sit tailor fashion all the day m the greatest 
comfort, and the “Sidhus” or religious mendicants 
can sit placidly for hours with their limbs con 
torteil into the most extraordinary positions , 
indeed, they have an elaborate system in whicli 
the effect of each posture on the body and the 
mind IS fully desenbed Sitting m one posture 
IS curative for liver complaints , in another for 
lung diseases, and so on, while each phase of 
contemplation has its own appropriate posture 
Before allowing these Eastern peculiarities t(K 
jar on our nerves, we must remember that many 
things we do are etiually repugnant to tliem, and 
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comfortable night’s rest, in the mtn e comp.irtraent 
after nil 

If jou are traielhng with Indians, great care 
must be exercised when either you or they are 
eating They are exceedingly punctilious in pre 
seizing their food and dnnk from contact with 
anyone of another religion, and If jou were to 
touch their vessel of drinking water or their food, 
the} would quite probably be unable to touch 
either On the other band, if you are having 
your roeal in the tram, you should try to avoid 
contact with them, and remember that the eating 
of beef IS a sin tea the Hindu, while the Muham- 
madan looks on anything connected with swine 
with inexpressible abhorrence There ire, of 
coursej diderent degrees of this in diflerent parts 
of the country and omong different castes The 
Brahman Hindu is by far the most exclusive of 
all, while the educated Muhammadan is usually 
ready to share any food, bamng swine's flesh, with 
his turopean fellow traveller Modem education 
and railway travelling ore rapidly breaking down 
many of the old barriers of caste 



CHAPTEU III 

TIIE COWTRY AIID ITS CUUATE 

ABoent iBiiia— The Canals bt the Coantiy— The Pla^a* el 
the J7orth— -Corafielde — ^Bengal— KaipBlaBa— Send 
iMrm5— The Monsoon— The Aieos of Grenteat H»t — 
t^TeUiog Outfit— Onu^ff i^inst Uebma— hUk 
•ad XSatcr— Yerieties «t UcMoress— 'Their Sigufi 
canec— &the end mthing 

D UniNG the railwA) journey from Bombaj to 
the North, the traveller passes through what 
Is geologleally the oWeat part of India, The 
gneiss of Bundelkand, near which the line to 
Allahalnd posses, is the oldest Hie AruvalH 
range of hills In Southern lUjputona is a range of 
artbican rocks, oider than any other mountam in 
Indio. Next comes the Vindhya Ilange, whidi is 
passed on tlie line from Bombay to Delhi , these 
are of old B alay tolc pre*silunan rocks. The 
imghtT HinialS^ are babies geologically m com- 
parison with these ancient formations ’iet the 
Iltmalayas have made India what it is m more 
ways than one 1 bey have formed the great land 
Uarrier which has secured India from invasion 
from llie North, and compelled conquering kings 
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to seek for a prceirious passn/ic for tlieir nmiies 
over the snow girt passes of the Hintlu Kush, or 
down the mckj iiiuf fatal defiles of Afghanistan 
They have rcndereil possible the teeming popula 
Hon of the great northern plains of India, some 
parts of which arc the most thickly populated 
parts of the worlds surface. Their loftj snow 
fields and glaciers have fc<l the mightj rivers of 
Rengal and the Pnnjab, reckoning from west to 
east the Indus, Ibelum. Chenab, Ilavl, Reas, 
lamna, Ganges, and Brahmaputra. AU base their 
rue here, and bring down incalcuhblc quantities of 
fertiliaing alluviurft and water thousands of sejuarc 
miles of thirsty ground Co%c*mment has come to 
the help of Nature, and by meins of some of the 
most wonderful engineering schemes in the world 
has brought the priceless water, through canals 
which piss over and under nvers and surmount all 
obsticles to pirts of the countrj w Inch were once 
desert, but are now dotted over mlh populous 
and thriving villages If the tourist would like 
to see something of these manellous cngineenng 
works let him pi) a visit to Rurkt on the Oudh 
and Ilohilkand Railway and see the tnke-olT of 
the great Ganges Canal Thr e* Ju indred jears 
ago the Mughal rmperors had some canals con- 
structed in the Unitcil Provinces, hut the align 
ments were faulty and they proved of little use. 
The present cmaU serve not only for imgiting 
thousands of acres of land which would otherwise 
lie barren, hut thej form important waterwajs 
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between some of the Urge towns, and boats ladc*^ 
with grass, com, wood, and merchandise can 
constantl) seen being towe<l and quanted up aPd 
down there Following a delightful old Indi®*^ 
custom, shady trees have been planted along thPi*’ 
banhs, thus furnishing the traveller with loPg 
asenues of cool shade bj the waterside, where 
can travel in comfort at times wlien all the counl*7 
round is a parched and burning wilderness. 

The tra\eller maj cover 1,500 miles frri*® 
Karachi to Calcutta, and not pass through a sing^® 
tunnel or see a single lull worth; of the naiP® 
anywhere near him For a great part of 
joumej, however, ITe will see the mighty peaks 
of the Himalayas far awa; on the northe™ 
horizon Starting from Karachi, he joumejs i*P 
the valler of the Indus into the Pan^alix ai'tl 
ftasses through one of the greatest com produciPff 
countries of the world In the summer montps, 
after the harvest has been reaped, the railway 
line to Karachi cannot cope with the enormo'^s 
traOlc thrown upon it and the station platfonPS 
and storerooms can be seen piled up with iP* 
numerible sacks of wheat all waiting transport 
across the sea s .J etween Multan and Lahore P® 
^dl be m n neighbourhood which was once ® 
howling wilderness inhabited only bj jackals aiid 
cattle thie\es, but which has been converted P? 
splendid canals into s land of smiling nllnges ai>^ 
waving cornfields As he traiels eastward froP* 
Delhi towards Calcutta, the character of tP® 
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scenery changes It is still the same alluvial 
plain, the alluvial soil being never less than 
600 feet deep, but the rainfall gradually increases 
towards the East, so that the vegetation becomes 
more and more luxuriant, until in Eastern Bengal 
the ground is hidden m a dense jungle of tropical 
growth, and the villages nestle in deep groves of 
bananasand palms. Theieisnotavestigeof wheat 
now, but fields upon fields of rice standing out of 
a half inundated country You no longer see the 
flat mud roofs of the Panjab villages, hut thatched 
sloping roofs capable of standing ramproof m 
downpours whicl* would wash a Panjab house 
away Instead of the dr^, cnsp air of the 
Northern Province, which even m the heat of 
BBinmer does not entirely lose its freshness, there 
IS a saturation of the atmosphere resembling the 
humid atmosphere of a Victoria Regia hothouse, 
and for a great part of the year you live in a con 
tmual perspiration 

The cold of a Panjab night is something that 
surprises the visitor, who never thought of asso- 
ciatmg a hard frost with the plains of India, and 
m January and February it isquite the usual tiling 
for shallow pools in the open tfl/r eeze over ever} 
night in the northern and westenHhstncts of th^ 
Panjab, and friends like to gather round a blazing 
log fire and imagine themselves m Old England 
agmn On the other hand, frosts and fires arc 
unknown in Bengal, and the continually warm 
moist atmosphere has an enervating effect on 
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those long exposed to it The United Provinces 
are, as might be supposed, betwixt and between^ 
approximating to the Panjab in the west and to 
Bengal m the east Then there are the vast 
plains of Bajputnna, which are a veritable fairy 
land for the tourist in the winter months, but 
after the last tourist has embarked on his home 
ward joumej become a raging furnace, where the 
relentless sun pours down its unmitigated rajs on 
a baking soil A great part of Rajputana is an 
almost waterless, treeless, and trackless desert 
with just an oasis here and there Jeysulmir and 
Bikanir are two such little emeralds id the muUt 
of a vast desert, wefl worth a visit, but so remote 
from the beaten track that the tourist usually 
passes them by This great sandj desert not 
only greatly enhances the summer temperature 
of the neighbouring parts of India, but supphes 
the sandstorms which are characteristic phenomena 
of these parts in the summer months, and which 
can be watched sweeping op like a towenng wall 
of blackness, and then burst on you with a rushing 
whirlwmd which threatens to tear your doors ana 
mndows from their frames, and clothes everj 
thing that is exn<)sed to it in a deep carpet of 
dust and sandT^while you are enveloped for an 
-^ur, or sometimes several hours, in a Stygian 
darkness * 

The chief climatic event of India is the south- 
west monsoon, which usually teaches the south 
west coast of the peninsula in May and attains 
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its full force m North India by the end of June 
On the rains brought by this monsoon the greater 
part of India depends for its harvest, and a failure 
of the monsoon must entail widespread distress 
and not improbably famine As the plains of 
Upper and Central India warm up with the m 
creasing altitude of the sun m the spring months, 
an area of depression (or lowered barometne 
pressure) forms over the Umted Provinces This 
deepens and extends, and causes a current of 
warm, moist air from the equatorial regions of 
the Indian Ocean to flow towards it The sky 
has been cloudleSs for months, every particle of 
moisture seems to have etaporated from the 
parched ground, vegetation is brown, dry, and 
sapless, man, bird, and beast are panting and 
listless Then a dark, leaden line of clouds is 
seen on the south western horizon, the sk) be 
comes overcast, a few large drops oi rain fall, and 
seem to hiss as they touch the heated ground A 
few minutes longer and the sky is black With 
clouds, and the ram is coming down m torrents 
The whole face of Nature changes is though by 
magic — men and women begin to smile and chat 
joj fully together, animal lif e, r^ els in an ex- 
uberance of JOJ, grass seems to grow under your 
^feet, and vegetation becomes fresh and verdam- 
everywhere Ihe ryots collect m mosque and 
temple to thank a beneficent Creator, and all 
Nature takes up the refram 
Visitors who have never traielled much often 
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imagine that the climate of India must be hotter 
the nearer one tra> els to the Equator Of course, 
it IS nothing of the kind, many factors influence 
temperature much more strongly than latitude 
The town where the highest temperature in all 
India is registered Is Jacobabid^ f'ght up on the 
North West Frontier, and here the shade temp^ta 
ture In Julj may reach IfiS** F The area ot 
greatest summer temperature mores gradually 
northward and westward in the months of May, 
June, and July Taking India as a whole, May 
is the hottest month, but the north west is then 
still coraparalucl) cool, and the hottest parts are 
Central India nndCouthem hajputana After the 
monsoon has cooled down peninsular India, by far 
the hottest part Is the Western Punjab and Sindh, 
for here the monsoon has little power, as the heat 
of the pUiassnd the absence of moaiifa/rwefla6?es 

the moisture hearing currents to retivm their 
moisture till they impinge on the southern slopes 
of the Himalajas 

The winter visitor wiU probably enjoy his tour 
better If he takes these climatic facts into con 
sideration, and iisits Calcutta in December, when 
It is at the heigUt of its season ami in the midst 
^^jfi»Christnjas*festivilies, and then joumejs w^t 
“wards and spends January m the United Provinces, 
Februnry in Ibtjputana, and March In the Punjab. 
U is the custom in India to cany your beddinn- 
about with you, and for winter travelling in the 
north you will need plenty of rugs and wraps 
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There are two articles which are manufactured 
very excellently and very cheaply in the country, 
anti which form part of the bedding of every 
native traveller except the very poorest One is 
a "darn,' or a thick» closely wo\en cotton rug 
They are very largely manufactured by the 
prisoners in the gaols, and are \ery durable, and 
often of very beautiful patterns and colours This Is 
used to spread on the bed, mattress, carriage seat, 
or even, maybe, on the bare ground, and keeps 
the bedding clean The Indians habitually use 
it as a hold all, and roll their bedding up m it 
and then it with cowls or straps The other 
article which travellers are recCminended to pur 
chase in. India is a native quilt, or " rizai " This 
IS a cotton or silk cover stuOed with cotton wool, 
and may be purchased in any quality to suit nch 
or poor 

The poorer classes m the north possess nothing 
more than a "rizai” and a "darri,’* and sometimes 
only the former When they travel they use the 
"rizai” instead of a coat (which the really poor 
seldom possess), throwing it over their shoulders, 
or often over their heads, to shield their poorly 
clad bodies and limbs from the qpttmg winds. 

The traveller must guard agamic malaria..Jw 
suitable protection against mosquito bites, atm 
ht must remember that though a chill cannot 
by itself cause ague, yet it will both predispose 
the body to infection and precipitate an attack 
in a parasite -earner, and very many people 
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harbour and carry the parasites tiho have never 
a an attack of ague, and consider tlieraselves to 
ue quite free from roaUna It is very little 
r>K 1 t ® graiJis of quinine pro 

pnjiactica two or three times -i week, and this 
will save the traveller many useful days for sight 
seeing, which would otherwise be passed shivennsr 
and sweating m bed 

i^?t*°i***^ careful to avoid drinking 

niwil^ water from uncertain sources, as cholera, 
iJlihoul, and other diseases may be readily com 
niunicated m this way 

In the native bazaars the nfilk-vendor s shop is 
always much m efidence, and it is diflerent from 
a London dairy shop in every particular except 
tne one that milk can be purchased there. The 
shop IS gnmy, the salesman reminds jou of 
a pitman or coalheaver, and he is squatting over 
a big caldron of boilmg milk, but therein is the 
^ving feature, and just because the milk is boil 
ing the other factors count for lilUe and jou may 
aafelj take a glass of the milk sweetened with 
some sugar or "batasi from the confectioner 
whose shop jou will always 6nd close ot band, 
may no^ thiak it apjietizing, but it is quite 
On the other hand, it is a safe rule for 
a traveller never to drink milk that has not be^ 
hoilcd, even though it be given him in a crystal 
glass amid the sjiotless appointments of the 
fefreshment room of a first class hotel 
Ihe protection of the head and spine from the 
Si 
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sun IS another matter which claims some thought 
and consideration from the tourist The Bengali 
protects his bare head with an umbrella ; in other 
parts of India some form or other of the turban is 
in vogue This is undoubtedly quite as efEcient a 
protector from the snn*s rays as a solar topi, and 
\ery much more artistic and convenient ; but as it 
requires some little apprenticeship to fold it 
correctly, and some little patience to get accus 
tomed to it, few £uropeans except ofHcers oi 
Indian cavalry regiments take to jt There is no 
part of the dress which tells >ou more of the 
country, race, profetsion, and status of the man 
you meet than tlie “pagti ’’ * 

The M&hratta's pagn rs formed of eo many 
folds, and it is of such importance to get them 
all absolutely correct, that the fhlding of the 
turban has become a trade of its own, and the 
turban once made up is never unrolled At the 
other end of the scale we have the Punjabi 
peasant, who has merelj a strip of plain white 
cloth which he can bind on his head m the act of 
getting out of a railway carnage or answenng j ou 
a question. Many races have a round or conical 
cap worn inside the turban, this«being first placed 
on the head, and then the pagn wound roun?v-4. 
T^e caps worn by the Peshawuns and Muham 
madans of the north are often most elaboratelj 
embroidered witb gold thread, and they some* 
limes take off the pagn while still wearing 
the cap 
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The fighting Pathan tnbes of the border are 
enamoured of a tall conical cap which protrudes 
several inches above the turban like a candle 
extinguisher 

The turban of the Sikh is the most ponderous 
of alh and its spotless folds are arranged one over 
another with the most scrupulous care You will 
seldom get the chance of seeing a Sikh take his 
pagri ol^ as it is considered in the highest degree 
improper for him to do so in public , but if you do 
you will find he Ins a second smaller pagn wound 
inside the other, and serving to keep his long hair 
properly knotted on the top o&his head, 

A Muhammadan moulvi wears a large white 
turban with multitudinous folds, which, instead of 
being folded tight like those of the Sikh, are 
twisted loosely round A green turban usually 
denotes a Muhammadan who has made a pilgrim' 
age to Mecca. A red turban in the north denotes 
a Hindu A small turban usually red, worn rather 
to one side, denotes a Marwari banker Then 
there is the tad of the pagn, which is allowed to 
hang down over the back to a varying length, and 
serves to protect the spine from the rays of the 
Sun. Your household servants, instead of letting 
iJjJjCUg^iTTff, fol3 it back and tuck it in on the 
top of the head, as it is considered improper for 
them to wear it m the ordinary way • 

• If you have not adopted this headdress, you 
must wear a good thick solar topi, with a brim 
effectually protecting the nape of the neck, when 
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ever you are exposed to the midday sun, and on 
bright days a pair of smoked glasses will be an 
additional comfort, and save >ou many a head- 
ache The changes of temperature in the 
Northern Province are so great that it is 
necessary to take special precautions against chill, 
and here, as well as in visiting the hill stations, a 
cholera belt is of the utmost scmee 

The daily bath is a great institution m India, 
and it IS probable that the custom was introduced 
into England by returned Anglo Indian ofScials 
Whether sye have adopted it from the Hindu or 
not, there is no dciibt that it conduces to both 
comfort and health, and may be taken hot or 
cold Some Europeans have a prejudice against 
the cold bath, believing that it induces fever 
This 18 a fallacj, for without mfection with the 
malaria poison no amount of chill could cause the 
disease What does often happen is that a person 
contracts malaria, but the disease remains latent 
until the chill allows the parasites to multiply and 
produce an ague fit A cold bath may act as a 
danger signal, and a course of rjuinuie should be 
at once inaugurated It has been said that a 
Hindu is a roan who washes Ijis body and then 
puts on his dirty clothes, and a MuhSiumodMiR^^ 
man who does not bathe, but alwajs likes to have 
his clothes clean Though, of course, too general 
a statement to be taken as a rule, there is a good 
deal of truth in this, and the reason is not far to 
seek. \\ ith the Hindu the daily bath is part of 
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hi3 religion^ anti in all cities and towns where 
there are nvers, laVes, or large tanks, it is an 
interesting sight to see the crond of bathers who 
collect there ever} morning, tie a bathing cloth 
(called a “Tangoti') round their loins and then 
hitch it up between their legs, and descend into 
thewaterto Lathe Ihe Muhammadan is obliged 
before each of his fn e daily prij crs to perform 
certain ablutions, the particulars of which are 
very precisely laid down in the religious code of 
Islam The hands and arms must be cleansed to 
the elbows, the face, mouth, and ears, the back of 
the neck, and the feet must alMiave water poure<l 
over them , but a* the onler ends here Dian> 
Muhammadans appear to think that the perform 
ance of this, often verj perfunctorily, five times 
a day renders an) further cleansing of the person 
quite umiecessar) The Muhammadan is, as a 
rule, the fonder of hne clothes, and rciolces in 
smart, well slarche<l outer linen, wlnle the more 
economical Hindu will go on rinsing out and 
repairing his old clothes till the) become no guide 
to his position and means Dut, all said and 
done, if we exclude the low castes and panahs, 
and some of the igountam tribes, the people of 
recognized as among the most 
cleanly people of the earth 
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CHAPTER IV 
MODES OP TRAVEL 

Tha Old and the New — Road maViog — The Grand Trunk 
Road — The Roioanco of It — Indian Radvraya — How to 
TraTel— The D2k Bungalow— TVavellcra’ Complainta — 
Eavesdropping— .The Tltird-claaa Paaenger— Camel 
Transport — Llepoauts— The Indian Ox cart— The 
Useful Ekka— The Mail Tonga/ 

I N no point does the India of to day Aider more 
from the India our forefathers knew than m 
the facility of comroumcations Journeys which 
m their time were tedious, perilous, and prolonged 
over weeks or months are now lightly undertaken 
by young English girls travelling alone, and 
accomplished within a few days at the most. 

Till within the last eighty years there were few 
good roads m India except in the immediate neigh* 
bouthood of the largest towns^ The first railway 
in India was constructed m IR53, a 

few miles long, between Bombay and Thana. ^ 
*Now a network of good roads covers the country. 
These are constructed and maintained by the 
Public Works Department, or on the frontiers 
by the Military Works Service, whence come the 
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cabnlisUc signs P.W.D. «nd M.W,S. whiclj con< 
stantly meet your eye. 

Formerly the only xneAns of communlcaljor* 
between the towns were broad trucks — soft, un^ 
metalled, seldom even levelled, but often Iwrdereit 
by avenuM of trees which gave shelter to Ih^ 
weary traveller and merit to the pious Hindi* 
who planted them. 

These served well for travel on foot, on horse* 
back, or by palanquin; but wheeled traflic wa* 
impossible and unknown away from the tow7» 
except for the clumsy ox-carl travelling at twP 
and a half miles an hour. • 

The first great tuvbmiking enterprise was the 
Gnnd Trunk Hoad, completed up to Delhi Ih 
1835 and subsequently carried on io PcshnviviT 
on the North-West Frontier. TJicn followed the 
Irurik road connecting "Dorahay with Agrn, cros«‘ 
ing the Western Ghats by the 'Fbal Pass, and 
another connecting Dombaywith Madras, crossing 
the same range by the llor Pass. These tvV® 
roads, as they wind up and down the GhaLs, sliH 
ofler the traveller two of the most beautiful bits 
of road scenery in India. A few years lator 
another road w as m^dc connecting Calcutt.a with 
Bomba^RS^fS^pur, and joining the Madras Ro(*d 
at Poona. Calcutta was then connected with 
Madras by a road passing down the EastetT* 
coast. 

In the pre-railroad days these roads were °f 
incalculable Jwnefil. They were well mctalli^d 
- 9< 
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and bridged throughout Travellers bungalows 
and caravanserais were built at nearl} all the 
stages along them, the traveller seldom having to 
go more than snlcen mvles without reaching 
one where he could find fixKl and shelter Those 
were the halcjon dajs of the trunk roads — dajs 
which the advent of the railroad has taken away 
from them for ever \ et what a toTn-mtic history 
could be related of everj little stretcli of those 
long, silent roads — stones of pilgrims trudging 
wearily from shrine to shrine, fiom Juggmant m 
the east to Dwarkn in the west , from Hardwar m 
the north to I^cika m the south Sometimes 
these pilgrims, to gam gretter merit, cover the 
whole joumej-in continuous prostrations, lying 
down full length on the dirtj road, then nsmg 
and placing the feet where tlie head had been, 
repeating the prostration, and so on , stories of 
Rajas and Nawabs travelling m state with all the 
gorgeous equipage of an Eastern Court , stones of 
troops liastemng along bj forced marches to attack 
or intercept some enemy, stones of fugitives great 
and small in desperate flight from successful rivals 
or an avenging Government, stones of caravans 
of merchants suipcised bj rojibers in some lonely 
part and left despoiled and vroundfit i ^fi -rrfe road, 
stones of lonely travellers strangled and robbed 
by thugs , all these and man) more go to form 
the romance of the road At the present time 
there are 200,000 miles of road m India, and 
about a quarter of this is naetalleA, and fit and 
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attractive for the automobiUst. Meanwhile the 
construction of railways was proceeihng ajMee 
The first great companies at work were the 
East Indian Hallway, the Great Indian Temnsula, 
and the Madras Uailway These companies were 
all guaranteed by the Government, and were soon 
followed by other smaller lines When Ixird 
Mayo was Viceroy he stirted the first Indian State 
Railways, and since then many of the railways 
which were ongmally run by guaranteed com 
panics have been taken over by the State 

At the present time more than 30,000 miles of 
railway are open for traffic. Moreover, most of 
the Indun railways jwn first class rolling stock, 
and the carriages are well apjiomted and comfort 
able European travellers usually go first or 
second class, but some lines have an Intemedi 
ate class, for which the fare is only slightly more 
than third class, and in which special compart 
ments are reserved for Europeans On other lines 
some of the third class carnages are similarly 
reserved Thus the poorer Europeans can travel 
m comfort and with the least amount of friction 
with the people of the country, the last majonty 
of whom traiel third class 

The tw— ^.^-^.rshouCl cany his own bedding and 
toilet arbcles, and be can then pass a most com 
fortable night on the broad, well cushioned seats 
of the carnages 

The trains make long stops at the usual meal 
times at statio^^ where there are excellent refresh 
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ment-rooms under good management, and thus 
the necessity of restaurant cars is dispensed with 
Some of the long distance mul trams, however, 
carry luxuriously fitted restaurant cars, and so are 
not under the necessity of making these long stops 
For the long distance third class passengers, how 
ever, these stops are essential, permitting them to 
buy their meals from the vendors on the platform, 
perform their ablutions at the water standards or 
fountains with which most stations are provided, 
and recite their prayers 

The tra\ eller bj the first or second class can, if 
he prefer, c&rry^about a tiffin basket and cater for 
himself When he alight^ at any station, if it is 
a large town, he will find comrooilioiis hotels, and 
if fl small one, he will inquire for the traveller’s 
rest-house or dak bungalow 

These useful institutions seem rather bare to 
the new comer, bat the man who has travelled 
much in India has feamt to use them much, and 
often with a very thankful heart There is usually 
a cook or ''khitmatgir*' In attendance, who will 
catch and cook a tough old rooster for you, or give 
you solid lumps of leather that he calls "mutton 
chops," and a sickly looking ^vsh which be dignifies 
with the name of “limel custard 

Travellers usually pay a small fee of a rupee a 
night for the use of the bungalow, and inscribe 
their names and remarks in a visitors book kept 
for the purpose The remarks are sometimes 
pathetic, sometimes caustic, som**imes amusing 
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One traveller had had occasion to find fault with 
the milk supplied to him, and was met bj the 
excuse that the only animals available m that 
neighbourhood which gave milk were camels 
He entered the remark in the liook that “ if that 
was the best that the camels could do, he recom- 
mended them to give up giving milk and take to 
laying eggs instead ’* Tliere is an old story that 
a certam traveller arrived at a dSk bungalow 
Only one of the three rooms was vacant, the 
other two being occupied by a young couple and 
a taciturn bearded officer respectively Heretired 
to bed, but the partitions werQathm, and he was 
kept awake by a very one sided conversation pro- 
ceeding from the room of the manned couple. 
’Ilie man was tired* and cross, while the ladv was 
importunate and soluble "I roust have a trip to 
Calcutta ” “ 1 must have a cheque for new things 
for Christmas " “ I must have new curtains for 
our house, ’ and so on were only met with a sleepy 
“ Oh, Anme, do let me alone anil go to sleep ’ ' 
Annie would not lessen her importunities till 
finally a gruff voice came from the other room 
“ Oh, Annie, do let him alone, and let's nil go to 
sleep - Silence thep prevailed 

Witlf the increase of railway travel many of the 
old rest houses on the trunk roads are falling into 
desuetude, as there is no longer that continual' 
stream of travellers which once made these roads 
60 busy and bustling With the advent of the 
motor-car, hfl^^ver, some at least of them will be 
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of travel, and many places are remote from all 
railways 

The great tnajonty can only afibnl to go afoot, 
with a modest bundle of their belongings and a 
blanket or quilt slung over their shoulders Those 
who con rise to It, or cao borrow or hire from 
their neighbours, have gaunt little horses or ponies 
with high peaked wooden saddles on which they 
amble along Thelinmcss is often mode up with 
bits of stnng or strips off the man's “ pagn," and 
the bedding is laid over the saddle or tied behind iL 
In the sandy parts of the country the camel is a 
cheap and popular mode of conveyance This 
usefhl animal may be used m ttfree wnj s Firstly 
(especially in the IJrdted Provinces), it ii harnessed 
to & large two-«tor^d cart, something like a cross 
between a London luggage delivery -van and a 
gipsy van, but with two long shafts passing 
obliquely upwards to the shoulders of the caraeL 
Secondly, two panniers (called ** kajowas ”) may 
be slung one on either side of the hump, and the 
travellers curl themselves up in these In the 
Punjab women travel a good deal in this avay, and 
a kind of awning is built up over the two panniers 
which serves to screen the fair travellers from 


the eyes of the cunftus Progress is 
two and a half miles an hour at 
the cramped position soon beconj*<^J'^ooirH<^ 
Europeans, while the oscillation in many 

a feeling of seasickness and he&atlx Thirdly, 
the travellers g;iay nde on a saiWlc i 5hiju*«»ddle 
’ loi 
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fits over the hump, and can be made to seat one 
or two riders A special breed of camel is used 
for this purpose — slim, graceful, and long legged 
These can cover eight} to a hundred miles a day at 
the rate of six to eight miles an hour when in good 
condition and, though it requires some practice to 
get used to the movement and gait, the seat is 
comfortable, and the view one gets over the sur 
rounding country very advantageous 
Elephants are less used than foimerly, though 
they are still frequently seen m parts of Bengal 
and Central India, with nch howdahs and gaily 
bedecked riders .It is only the rich, of course, 
who can indulge To this regal mode of transport 
Elephants are also used in'the army both for 
artillery and for transport fhen there is the 
patient ox, which is more or less used in all parts 
of the counlr} as a ndmg animal, but is neither 
expeditious nor comfortable 

luming now to wheeled traffic, there is the 
camel-cart already mentioned, but perhaps the 
most charactensticall} Indian of all wheeled 
vehicles is the ‘*rath,’' or ox-cart. This is a 
rather heavy, clumsy platform of planks balanced 
on two stout wooden wheels which seem, almost 
all tyre, and are not unfrequelitly shaped out of a 
smgle piece of wood A bamboo awning is fixed 
• over all, and it is then draped and cushioned accord- 
ing to the fancy and purse of the owner The two 
bullocks are harnessed on either side of a central 
shaft, and if the owner is some noli laiiHouTier or 
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banker, there will be an oval shaped dome with 
lumlsome embroideries and gold and silver tinsel 
work, and even an equally gorgeous nwning over 
the seat of the dnvcr Beautifully worked cur- 
tains are fastened to the edges of the dome, so 
that when the ladies of the family go abroad they 
may be shielded from the gaze ot men, and a rich 
fringe hangs down from the edges of the plat 
form On the other hand, the poor man has a 
rough bamboo avvnmg with only an old quilt or a 
piece of coloured cotton cloth thrown over it to 
aSbrd some protection from the sun 

The two bullocks are hame^ed to a yoke on a 
central shaft, and the reins are merely cords 
which pass throu^ holes in their nostrils, and 
efectually guide Jind control them They are 
sometimes most ^rgeously trapped , nch bankers 
and noblemen ^mt gold tips to their horns, and 
cover them^ith a profusion of gold bespangletl 
harness, uimle gold or silver bells tinkle round 
their necks 

The o'ffner squats cross legged on the cushions 
inside, with the curtains raised on the shudy side, 
so that be may complacently compare Ills comfort 
and o|^1ence with, the dusty and ragged tatter 
demallm herd around him, who think themselves 
luCkvif in recognition of their deep obeisance 
wi^folded hands, and " Itdra, Rum, Mahardj ji 1 * 
(God bless you, my lord *), be smiles benlgnantly, 
or even nods at them A rich man such as this 
owns valuable.*tTotling bullocks, winch are smart, 
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sleek, and hvelj, and cover five or even six nnks 
m the hour The "rath" of the poor inan^ 
destitute of all these fine trappings and embcllisn 
ments, the wood is common and rough, and the 
gaunt, tired bullocks scarcely do three miles m 
the hour, and even for that the driver has to be 
constantly hurling opprobrious epithets at theia 
and their female relations, and prods their hind 
quarters mercilessly with a stick, or twists their 
tails Into knots The Hindu reverences the cow, 
and accumulates merit by the institution of homes 
for vagrant cows and hospitals for sick ones , but 
the Hindu bullock dnver has no compunction in 
unmercifully belab^bnng his beasts, and no pangs 
in seeing them horribly gain'd with the yoke. 
He squats on the broadened ba^e of the sliaf^and 
It may be that the discomfort ou the position, the 
exposure to the sun, and the jolb’ig of the cart, 
combine to deaden his sensibility t^he suffering 
of his animals 

The bullocks of the anaj transport| waggon* 
are much better off, they are sleek and well 
fed, and are fine, powerful animals that kfck out 
viciously with one hind leg or make a startlingly 
quick sweep with their horns if they thui they 
are not being treated ptopcrli* i 

TJie next most characteristic Indian conv^ance 
»s the "ekka ' This is the poor nwn’s wch, 
but superior and gaily caparisoned ekkaswre 
sometimes kept by the ncli loo, though these 
prefer what they call a "fittan "•(phaeton), or 
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victona, of Western stjle as betoT^ening more 
dignity 

The “ekka*' is as light and graceful as the 
" rath ” is heavy and cumbrous , but the pnnaple 
IS the same, the cart itself being beautifully 
balanced on t>ro wheels so os to remove all 
weight from pressing on the horse’s shoulders, 
and 60 allow o? n considerable load being earned 
a long distance Hie frame fs built up round two 
long stout bamboos which meet together at the 
back of the cart, and jut out forwards nearly 
S feet away from each shoulder of the horse The 
whole may be compared to_^ capital A, the plat 
form being built on the upper tnangular piece, 
and the horse be/ig harnessed between the two 
arms. As the ^oTe cart, excepting the wheels, 
IS made of bar^oos, it is both strong and light 
At each corn^ of the platform a vertical bamboo 
supports the canopy, and as the bamboo shafts 
are dire^fed downwards ns wrell as backwards 
there is i space between tbeir ends and the plat- 
form in which luggage can be stored The driver 
sits at ihe base of one or other slialt, and the 
traiell/rs squat on the platfomi , this is not more 
than JjJO inches styuare, except the side towards 
the slafts, which is a few inches more , yet four 
passengers is the ordinary complement, and even 
two or three more squeeze in on an emergency 
The travellers spread their quilts or " darns ” on 
the platform, and then squat on them, steadying 
themselves by graspuig one or two of the four 
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upnghls Europeans often use this mode of con 
reyance, hut then they rarely attempt to cany 
i second passenger, and if you are alone you can 
■nalce yourself exceedingly comfortable hy adding 
>ome cushions and winding a turban or scarf round 
md between the two back uprights, the legs can 
hen he stretched out along one of the shafts (not 
lemg the one used by the dri\er), and the head 
md shoulders rest back on the turban In this 
vay 1 have often done fifty miles at a stretch m 
‘omfort, and even had a fair night s sleep. The 
'ekka' pony is a wonderfully game little animal, 
mall, wiry, and as^ough os nails, and will cover 
orty or fifty miles m Vue day ami be fit and ready 
or another stage in the moniit^ 

The conveyance most popular European 
ravellets is the ddk-tonga or cart \Vhere 
here are towns and cantonments aV-some distance 
rom a railway station, some rapid nXJ conieiuent 
loile of transit is required as much l^the 
lails as for the travellers In these cases ^ haukis ' 
3osting stations) are established at disjuices of 
om five to eight miles along the roail and at 
ach “ chauki a number of pairs of ponies^ kept 
nder the care of native grooms who are\called 
bdlgirs,” one groom to each pair 1 hus a ahange 
F horses is provided for at each Jtage, anil the 
simals are able to keep at a gallop throughout, 
id the changes so rapidly effected that a journey 
'■ eighty miles may be accomplished in nme 
OUTS The cart is a strongly constructed con- 
no 
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cem huDs low between l«o large wheels, on 
whrth It IS well balanced, so as to throw a mini 
nvunv of weight oq the horse m the sliofls It is 
said to be an adaptatwa of the old Perei'in war 
chanot There la a crosspiece m the centre and 
two sells before and two behind, back to hack. 
As one of the front seats « occupied by the coach 
mao, there is accommodation for three travellers 
There is an awnmg above, open before and behind, 
but curtained at the sides, this is fastened on 


a strong iron framework, so that luggage may 
be earned on it, and even the groom may cn 
sconce himself among the luggage Sometimes, 
however, the gtooojfUMh' on a httle board 
festened to the of the cart, behind the 
near wheel, and holds on to the edge of the 
ftwoing j 

There are \J'i splashboards on the sides of the 
cart over tl^whcels on winch the mailbags arc 
strappedy^a some parts of the country there is 
a smglij central shaft, m others there are two 
shafts si for a one horsed cart One of the ponies 
IS theraharnessed m the shafts, and the other is 
in tra«s outside , these ponies are often the cause 
of mfch exhilaration and even anxieU to the 
unawustomed travellers, for Uiey are not uncom 
moiUy raw and fresh and imperfectly broken m, 
rad play diverae pranks before they can be c^xt 

dale at such a breakneA speed, unchecked but 
rather encouiagcd, by the coachman, that it seems 
*13 
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Se'nSSo^er"™''' “'■''‘umed .1 
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ing speed. When one has to journey eighty or 
one hundred miles on end by tonga, one may feel 
somewhat jolted and sore by the end, yet there 
must be few Indian travellers who do not look 
back to a long tonga journey as one of the most 
have 'i exciting experiences they 



CHAPTEn V 


RAJPVTANA AND TBE KATIVE STATES OF 
TH^ NORTH 


Theu" Ongin — ^Rise of the Uahntt&s — ^The Bajput States 
— PttDjah States — Eashmir— Its Beantiefr— Amber — 
Jaipur — Sambhar— Alwar — Udaipur— Its liilo—Chitor 
— Its Romantio Eutenry— Tie Queen of Indore — 
Gwalior— Hiatonea^mi^ 


A S there are considerably over 600 native 
states m India enjoying^ greater or less 
degree of independence mder the British 
suzerainty, it will not be possible N.do more than 
mention a few of the more interesting^ facts about 
them 


Their existence results from the intibaction of 
three factors (1) The dismembermelt of the 
decadent Alughal Empire, (2) the ri^ of the 
Mahrattas, (3) the advent of British • 

Under the rule ofAurangjteb (165S 1707) the 
power of the Mughal Emperors of Delhi began to 
‘ wane, and the more remote parts of the Empire 
brohe away from their allegiance, provincial 
governors asserted their independence, and sur 
rounding tribes the chief of these bemg the 
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Mahrattas, made more and more successful inroads 
into the Mughal territory The power of the 
Mahrattas began to nsc m the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, under the generalship of the 
warlike and wily Snaji , about the middle of this 
century the “I’eshwas,” or Prime Ministers, of 
Sivaji 8 successors acquired more and more power 
until thej ousted the ruling line and established 
Iheif own rule, with the centre of government at 
Poona They in their turn were served m the 
same way by their more ambitious generals, who 
went forlli to conquer and subdue the territories 
between Poona and Delhi,and who, when success 
ful, disow ned the Peshw^pj-md ruled the territories 
they had acquired m^ncir own name 

The origin of the three great Mahratta states of 
Gwalior, Indore, and Ilaroda came about in the 
above way The Maharajas are Mahrattas, but the} 
rule over races of different language and origin 
from their own 

The Rajput states differ essentiall} from these, 
and, in fact, from nearly all other native states, in 
that thev represent clans, claiming to have nvain- 
tained tfieir independence under their hereditary 
chiefs ever since the Muhammadan irruptions 
drove them out of *fforlhcm India to seek fresh 
settlements m the jungles and deserts of their 
present abodes 

There are nineteen of these states, but two of 
these, liharlpur and Dbolpur, are subject to Jal 
rulers, and oncrnamel}, lonlc,is under a Muham* 
XI9 
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madan Nawab, who is descended from some 
Afghan soldier of fortune, who acquired the 
territories during the disturbed years of the early 
part of the nineteenth century 

The other chief Rajput states are Jodhpu 
Bikanir, and Jeysulmir in the west, Alwar : 
the north, Jaipur m the east, and Udaipur m tl 
south Most of these can be reached by tl 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Bhopal is an interesting little state in Centr 
India, which* IS governed by a Muhammadi 
Queen, who is known as the Begum of Bhopf 
She IS descended from an Afghan General m tl 
service of the MughafT^h^ror, ivho managed I 
secure those territories in the early part of tl 
eighteenth century In the Punjab there are tl 
Sikh states, which were confirmed in the posse 
Sion of Sikh chiefs after the Punjab itself ha 
been taken under the rule of the British, ar 
Runjit Singh, the "Lion of the Punjab/' and h 
family gnen an asylum elsewhere They o' 
known as the Phulkian States, and the prmcip 
ones are Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha. 

Far the largest, and, in many ways, the moi 
interesting of the states of tbe North is Kashmi 
the Garden of India Who that has ever visits 
.it can forget its snow clad peaks and flower 
valleys and limpid streams and lily covered lak* 
and majestic glaciers and picturesque villages 
An ideal time for entering the valley an 
obtaining one's first glniipse of its beauties is i 
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„htn the snows iaie Iiepin to melt on 
the fjWes and the Bone's "e l>eg™''“'S }o 
peep out snd open tliM' mraj 

the Toots of the ullsge houses «e 
with eioenses, end the cemetenes are bine with 
nto There is tetj little to eqmd the clmnn 
and peace of a nver journey m a houseb»t on 
fiome warm sanuner day, aftet Uie racketing 
tonga dnve from Rawal Pmdi, gliding gently 
past flowery banks and groves of poplars, and 
villages nestling among orchards, and then you 
reach the capital of Kashmir, Snnagar, the Venice 
of the East, and pass under its seven bndges, and 
gate with wonder on its strange temples and 
mosques and bazaars aod palaces, till you pass on 
up uove the city and moor to the bank oader 
the shade of some magnificent “chensr'* (plane) 
trees in one of the ' baghs, or gardens, set apart 
lor visitors And then, when tired of the nver. 


you take tents and enrol a number of cool es, aad 
march away into the recesses of some eocbaalmg 
valley, and wmp among the acenttd ynne-woods, 
or by the banks of some pcUncid roountam tam, 
or on the green sward of a flowery " tnarg.” Or 
if so Inclined, you can go still farther shoot 
the mountain sheep and bear on the Tugged 
moimtam-sides, or scale some towering peak aasd 
look down from the eternal snows on the fair rale • 
left below you In short, Kadimlr provides special 
attractions for every species of traveller, be he 
sportsman or mountaineer, arbst or natnrab*t. 


laa 
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tourist or student, or just the man or woman 
from the plains, worn with hard work and stifling 
heat, and yearning for a few weeks of rest and 
pleasure m a cool and salubrious clirae '' 

If the visitor has not much time at liis disposal 
and can only visit a few states, there are none 
more likely to charm him, and give him a vivid 
and lasting impression of what the capital of an 
Eastern state is like, than Jaipur and Udaipur 

Jaipur is the more accessible , the ancient 
capital of this state is Amber It is now ruined 
and deserted, but no one will regret the five-rade 
drive and elephant nde to the rocky mountain 
gorge, which was selected by the ancient rulers 
on account of both the strength of its position 
and the romantic delight of its situation, and 
where they built their forts and palaces The 
magnificence of the carved columns and latticed 
windows is reflected in the still waters of the 
lake below, and green and cool gardens add a 
charm to the fairy like beauty of the palaces 
themselves 

It is said that a staircase in this palace was such 
a beautiful specimen of Rajput art, ivith a double 
row of columns supporting a, massive entablature 
and latticed galleries above, that the Emperor 
Jahangir, who, like the other Mughal Emperors, 
ever had his eye open for architectural beauties, 
coveted it, and the Jaipur Prince had it covered 
with stucco, lest the Emperor should have it 
forciblj carried away ^ * 
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The town of Jaipur is remarkable for the width 
and regularity of its streets, which contrast with 
what obtains m most Eastern cities The mam 
streets are 111 feet wide, and are crowded with 
a picturesque assemblage of men of many races in 
bright coloured and diversified costumes 
The palace is a magnificent building of white 
marble, md the gartlens, with their fountains and 
shady avenues, give one an idea of the romantic 
possibilities of a garden in the East Besides the 
royal garden there is a public garden outside the 
city wall, which is one of the finest in India, and 
contains a zoological collection as well as other 
attractions 

An interesting place in this neighbourhood is 
e barnbhar Lake, which supplies salt to a great 
part of India The neighbourhood of the lake is 
unattractive, and the glistening white 
ol the salt is trying to the eyes, and the visitor 
will comnuserate the oflictsis who have to work 
here through the blazing, scorching heat of a long 
summer, yet, as one of the natural wonders of 
the world, it is worth a visit After the rams the 
Jake IS twenty one miles long from east to west 
and about five miles broad from north to south, 
and saturated with ‘salt dissolved out from the 
hills and rocks around, which contain enormous 
deposits of that mineral Tlie lake is very shallow, 
and during the winter dries up, and ® 

mineral m a floury deposit on the niud bottom,^ 
from which it i? collected and then purified amJ 
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exported to the extent of from three to four 
hundred thousand tons annually 

One of the most beautiful spots in Ilnjputana is 
to be found in the northern state ol Alwar 
Attached to the city palace of the Maharaja is 
a park, and in this park, surrounded hy kiosks 
and temples and shnnes, is a lovely little artifictal 
lake The traveller can imagine no more ideal 
place than the dainty little marble kiosks round 
the lake, wherein to sit and drink in the spmt 
of Ancient India The harmonious combination 
of the skill of man with the beauties of Nature, 
the stately mausoleums of the departed great, the 
elegant workmanship of the temples, and the 
mountain and buddings mirrored in the waters 
below, all combine to proiluce an impression which 
lasts long afler the blue sky and clear itmospbere 
of the East have been exchanged for the mists and 
clouds of the West. 

Another such vision may be obtamed m Udaipur, 
where there is another but much larger and still 
more beautiful lake surrounded bj palaces and 
temples The toim lies in a depression sur 
rounded hy hills, so that the beauty of the scene 
bursts upon one suddenly after passing through 
a gorge which has been cut through the encircling 
hills for the railway The towering palace of 
white stone ghttermg m the sunshine, the deep 
blue waters of the lake below, the bridge crossing 
the narrow end of the lake, the stately mansions 
on the lake side to which it leads, the city wall 
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and the crov^ded bazaars viithin, combine to make 
Udaipur one of the most romantic places fn the 
East The buildings are near!/ all built of stone 
of dazzling whiteness, and the varj'mg shades of 
green of the palms, and pipals, and bananas m 
the gardens, which are Interspersed here and 
there among the buddings, and the deep blue 
of the like in which they are mirrored, give the 
colour setting and the diversified habiliments and 
gaily coloutcsl robes of the men and women m the 
bazaars and by the lakeside finish off the details 
of an ideal Eastern scene 

The visitor can wander about here for days and 
constantly find new beauties and fresh pictures, 
each one more entrancing than the lost The 
palace gateway, whicli appears like the portal of 
nn enchanted castle, the pilace court with the 
oungers, and the children piny ing, and the sacred 
cows, and the pigeons, the splendour of the halls 
of audience and durbar rooms within the palace, 
the Intnrtte passages and staircases, the jcaloush 
guardetl block of private apartments for the royal 
lidies, the gardens on the roof, the latticed bal 
conics, the groups of Court servants, of artificers, 
of soldiers — each and all of these furnish matenal 
which would eijunllj serve for a picture, a poem, 
or a romance. Udaipur is the capital of the state 
of Meywar, but it was not always so Manv 
centuries ago the capital was Chltor, an almost 
impregnable fortress. 

The deserted \uins of Chitor even now gne the 
F 
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travcHer some idea of what must ha^e been the 
magnificence of her palaces, the splendour of her 
Courts, and the martial character of her people 
The shrines of her noble dead arc scattered al»ut 
the place, hut the warriors and merchants who 
once trod her streets, and the fair women who 
adorned her mansions, remain only in the tradi- 
tions of a romantic past. Behold that handsome 
mne-storied lower rising above the hiiildings 
round, with its windows, and balconies, and 
delicately sculptured walls, like some great giant 
gazing over the bodies of his slam, and let it tell 
Its hisloiy; for no more romantic story can be 
found In the annals of any countrj’ 

In the early part of the fourteenth eentur)’ the 
Muhammadan Lmperor of Delhi, Alla ud-din, came 
to Chttorand happened to see the beautiful face 
of It woman in a mirror. It was that of the Raja’s 
favourite Queen. The Emperor seized the person 
of the Raja, and taking him ofi* to his camp, de- 
manded the Queen as his ransom. Forthwith a 

f irocession came forth from the city — a gorgeous 
itter, carefully screened, the equipage ot tlie 
beautiful Queen, and seven hundred maidens of 
the town to escort and attend her The great 
Emperor was enraptured nf the sight and de- 
lighted at the success of his scheme, and hurried 
down to greet the lady whom he eoi eted , but lo I 
the litter was emptj , the maidens were wamors 
in disguise , the Emperor had to save himself, 
and the imprisoned Raja was hbeVated and taken 
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back in tnuropli to h!s fort. The enraged Emperor 
laid siege to the fort, and though the defenders 
were brave as the bravest of the Rajputs — and 
the Rajputs are renowned for their bravery — and 
though they worked prodigies of valour, yet the 
supenor numbers and overwhelming forces of the 
Fmpcror were iMund to prevail, and the battle- 
ments were tilled with dead, and the courts with 
wounded, and the chambers with wailing and 
mourning women. And then when the women 
of the city saw their lathers and brothers and 
husbands all dead and dying around them, they 
enactttl the greatest tragedy of "suttee” which 
India has ever seen, ami setting tire to the palaee, 
immolated themselves with the corpses of their 
men, so that when the Emperor entered the nuns 
be found nothing but dust and ashes whereon to 
glut his passion. For more than a hundred years 
Chitor remained in the hands of the Muham 
madans, and then It was reconquered by a Rajput 
Prince, who erected this tower as a memorial of 
the noble dead and his own victory Now all is 
again desolate the throbbing pulse of the bazaars 
of ChUof is at rest, sentinels no longer pace her 
battlements, wamqfs no longer sally forth from 
her gates, caravans no longer bnng merchandise 
of North and South to her marts, and the busj^ 
hum of life has ceased to be beard in her streets. 
Down a chasm m the hillside is a deep pool fed 
b) a spnng called " Gaomukh,” or cow's mouth 
There arc shaefy trees around, and well worn steps 
*3J 
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lead down to the water’a edge — a spot that will 
be long remembered for its charming cool and 
shade and sparkling waters The springs still 
gush from the rock as they did when Chitor was 
in the zenith of its power, and as they did when 
they were the last resource of a beleagured garn 
son, but the fair Rajput women no longer come 
with their pitchers, and the sounds of worship 
and of war alike have passed away 

Indore is the capital of the state of Maharaja 
Holkar, and has comparatively few attractions for 
the ordinary tourist, but tt might form a dttuig 
place of pilgrimage for lady visitors as the place 
where one of the greatest of India's Queens 
reigned Her monument or ^'chattri" xs to be 
found in the old cnpiUl of the Holkar family, 
Maheshwar, on the lliver Nerbudds, but temples 
and ghdts erected by her muniiicence are to be 
found in the Hindu holy places all over India. 

The energy, justice, sagacity, generosity, and 
statesmanship of Ahalya Bai have given her a 
name among the best women who have ever 
ruled, and have proved beyond contention that 
tlie women of India are capable of the highest 
attainments ^ 

This chapter will be closed with a short mention 
^of the fort and city of Gwalior, though a whole 
chapter might well be given to a place of such 
natural and histone Interest. 

Gwalior is a state niled by the well known 
Maharaja Scindia, but the name'is more often 
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nssocmted with the hill and fort round which 
have been waged so many fierce battles, and 
which stand up In the midst of the plain, a land 
mark in all the country round 

When Daulat Rao Sctndia captured the fort at 
the end of the eighteenth centurj, he pitched his 
camp on the plain below to the south of the hill 
Tins camp became gradually transformed into the 
new city of Gwalior, and is even now known as 
the “UahkaT,‘ or camp In it are the old and 
new palaces of the Maliaraja and many other fine 
buildings But the chief interest of the place 
centres round the fort on the hill top and the old 
palaces, temples, and prisons contained therein 
Whnt are perhaps the most wonderful rock statues 
in nil India are to be found sculptured on the face 
of the cliff below the fort They ere giganUc 
statues of 7 to 57 feet in height, laboriously hewn 
out of the rock itself They are the work of the 
Tumara Rajas of the fifteenth century, and 
excited the interest of the Emperor Babar In the 
sixteenth century, and he, with the iconoclastic 
fervour of the Muhammadan invaders, otderetl 
the idols to be broken This order was, however, 
only very partially earned out 

The prisons were useil by some of the Mughal 
Emperors for confining their own relations 
Gwalior has been besieged and captured by the 
British no less than four times — ^in 1779, 1803, 
18*4, and 1858^ Previous to this, too, its history 
has been one long senes of wars and sieges, as 
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nval powers — Hindu and Muhammadan, Mahratta 
and Mughal — contended with each other for the 
possession of this important fortress Gazing at its 
steep escarpments, their precipices, massive gate 
ways, and the great wall, SO to 35 feet high, 
which everywhere guards the steep cliff edge, 
one can readily imagine the reckless valour of 
those who led the assaults, and the desperate 
stands of the defenders as the intrepid soldiers 
scaled the cliffs, battered the gates, and poured in 
through the breaches 

In the Sepoy Mutmy of 1857 the Maharaja 
never wavered in his loyalty to the Bntisb, but 
he could not restrain his troops, who compelled 
him to flee for his Lfe. He returned with the aid 
of a British army under Sir Hugh Hose, and the 
mutmeers were defeated in several engagements 
after fierce fighting The fort was finally won by 
two young officers of the Bombay army, who with 
great daring and valour led a party of their men 
to the assault They broke through five of the 
seven gates before they were discovered At the 
sixth the alarm was given , but they pressed on 
through that and the last gate amid a had of shot 
and bullets One of the officers was here cut 
down and killed, and many of bis gallant men 
perished with him , but the fort was won and so 
ended the last of the many sieges of Gwalior 
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CHAPTER VI 
DELHI AND 1T3 E51P1RE 

The Old wd the Ne*— The rort— Tlie Ucghal Palac®— * 
Gems of AeolutMtoro— Modem Vindalism— KellW of 
tlie Siege— Tlic DeiGt of Nicholson— The Tomb of 
KuAni ud-dm— A Ramble Grave — Remarkable Diving 
•— TheKntb 'Iioar— The Juma Maajid— The Chandni 
Chowk— DcUil Wotknuinliip— TJie Snake-charmer—' 
Worken in Copper and Brass— Arts and TrodM of 
IXllil— A Sleeping City— The StorrofAkbar—Memene* 
oftheDoil 

T he most hustling of tounsls wjU not fail to 
visit Delhi Alas 1 he may find his quicdc 
tour only allows him a few hours to jrahihe 
the spirit of the old Empire, to appreciate the 
glory of the fourteen ruined cities on which the 
moilem town stands, to admire its fort and 
palace, and be silent before the beauty of its 
simnes. 

Modem buddings have done much to destroy 
the picturesqueness of Delhi, and the traveller 
has to shut his eyes to the ugly station buildings 
and the electric trams that spoil the histone 
Chandni Cbovrh The fort will probably first 
attract attentiom U resembles the Agra fort 
Ht 
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\ery much m construction^ being of the same 
period and built of the same red sandstone 

If one approaches bj the Lahore Gate from the 
Chandm Chowk, one can imagine the gorgeous 
scenes of the past when the Emperor sat on his 
throne of inJaid marble, and the nobles of many 
lands came to do him homage 
The waj leads through a long arcade, lined 
now with shops, where formerly were soldiers’ 
quarters As one emerges from the arcade, one 
sees a balconied structure, which is tlie Herald s 
Gallerj, from where the names and titles of the 
visitors nere recited m a loud ^oice, to reach the 
Emperor one hundred yards off 
Jn earher days beautiful gardens stretched 
between the gate and Hall of Audience, now 
alas I there is only a bare stretch of hard, sun 
baked ground The Hall of Audience or Devrdn 
1 Am IS a picturesque, red sandstone building ^nth 
corridors of arches — no doors anywhere In the 
middle of one side stands the throne, built of 
marble and beautifully inlaid with designs of 
birds and fruits in comehao, topaz, turquoise, and 
other stones from every part of the world 

The Eastern architecture of the canopied throne 
IS beautifully and fittingly set' off by the domes 
and arches of the ball ^hmd the Dewan i im 
h the gem of the collection of buildings, the 
Dewan i Khds, or pnvate Hall of Audience 

It is built entirelj of white marble, and, like its 
commoner brother opposite, has iio doors , its 
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arches being gracefnlly designed, and the whole 
surface covered with inlaid work of gold and 
precious stones 

Tiie arches at the back frame news across the 
Jamna, and m the centre of that side is the 
marble platform that once held the famous 
peacock throne 

Round the frieze of the central part is inscribed 
in Persian 

' Ifthcre tsararttidtse oa earth 
It 13 this It 19 this, it 19 tins 

To one side of this Dewin i Kh U are the royal 
baths, and one is reminded of " Golden Hair and 
the three bears, by the graduated sizes of the 
baths , drst, a small one for the children , then 
n larger one for the ladies, in an inner chamber , 
and, finally, the largest for His Majesty the 
Emperor The bathrooms are si) built of marble 
mlaid in graceful designs the baths are square 
spaces, all of inlaid marble let into the floor 
Round the large rooms run marble siater wajs, 
the beds of which used to be inlaid with silver 
designs that represented fish Now the spaces 
are empty, but one can see how pretty the 
sparkling streams must have been when the 
naters floned in their beds The baths are quite 
deep and have a ledge runmng round inside about ‘ 
S feet from the bottom 

In the ladies’ room is a marble platform where 
the Begum s toilet used to be performed. In the 
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outermost room is the fountain of a huntVed 
jets, which sprayed attar of roses or other delicate 
perfumes on to the Inxunous Queens as they passed 
Running from side to side of the whole palace, 
from the baths, through the Audience Chamber, 
IS a wide, shallow, marble lined waterway, covered 
m ivith marble slabs as it passes through the 
centre of the Hal! It leads on the other side to 
the ladies’ apartments under the famous screen 
and Arch of Justice The Arch is ornamented 
with the scales of justice in gold, with the " Eye 
of God ” painted on the kejstone The screen is 
a wonderful piece of pierced marble, most delicate 
and artistic 

The Begum’s apartments are all decorated ni 
the same inlaid work, and the colours are non 
mellow and beautiful The little prayer*room is 
a dainty little gem, and one can imagine devout 
little Begums reading their Qurdns and religiously 
saying their five daily prayers in this chamber 
Below these apartments, and reached by some 
steps now m disrepair, is the water-gate by which 
the last Emperor tn^ to escape in the days of 
the Mutmy The other parts of the palace have 
been spoilt with whitewash and vandalism, but 
since Lord Curzon began Slis campaign of pre- 
servation and restoration much has been done to 
give back to Indm the early beauty of her palaces. 
Adjoinmg the palace, and m earlier days entered 
by a private way, is the Pearl Mosque The 
traveller now enters through a beautiful bronze 
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This IS near the beautiful (bnne d Nitini nd dm, about three miles out ol 
Delhi The boy in the picture is jmnpmK from a height of si*ty feet into the 
water The tombs of Khusrii the poet and the Princess Jabanira are near 
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door into the sanctmuyof this likck nnd while 
■nsrble lenipte mth its mimitiihle atmosphere of 
peace and devotion The cental dome of the 
roof wdl he noticed not to he of the hemi- 

*'■' •^hon is that 
the Emperor had this dishnction made in order 
to please his favonnte wife who was a Hindo this 
iShi'm " "“‘"'ted after the Hindo 

The rest of the fort is now disfimired bv 

Weks very much out of harmony with the 

Sle of th"f"'i'“”‘ Delhi 

gale of the fort is remarkable for its two black 
ma^le elephmls go.rfmg the enlraSe 
baslfonsKr’" Sales and the outer 

Delh lir "" "'S' of 

bv a oW wslf ^‘O"' ““'h “ surrounded 
for months tVi ■whicb once vntbstootl 

and renpst 1 ^ eSbrts of a nege-tnun 

its nas^ aswuIU, but now js but a shadow of 
wbH^ * *^ngth, for its long gaps and broken 
amiin 1™** theTitan struggle that raged 

,, most famous of the gates m this 

wall are the Kashmir and Mon By the former 
IS tne guardroom where the first attack was iT>a«^ 
oy the mutinous sepoys on their officers, and 
some of the ladies vainly sought a *”the * 

7 “ gate that was nobly thirelO 

dtle hand of devoted sappers “it ic^l 
gained an entrance for the army the I't*®’’ 

Nicholson himself, while it was ne» 
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pstt thtit that intrepid soldier met his death 
wound 

He was shot m the lane beyond the gate 
whither he had pressed on amid a hail of builets 
from the houses round, til) his irrestralmble spint 
had borne him far ahead of his supports into the 
midst of his enemies. It was then that he was 
discovered by a young artillery o/Iicer, who was 
destined to reach the lilghest post in tlie army 
Lord Roberts thus relates the incident in his 
“Forty-One Years m India” *'^^hdc ndmg 
througii the Kashmir Gate, I observed by the side 
of the road a 'dhooli without bcorers, and with 
evidently o wounded man inside I dismounted 
to see it I could be of any use to the occupant, 
when I found, to my gnefand consternation, that 
it was John Nicholson, with death written on his 
face He told me that the bearers bad put the 
'dhooli ’ down and gone off to plunder, that he 
was In great pain, and wished to be taken to the 
hospital He was lying on bis bsek, no wound 
was visible, and but for the pallor of his face, 
always colourless, there was no sign of the agony 
he must have been endunng On my expressing 
a hope that he was not seijously svounded, he 
said * I am dying , there Is'no ^ance for me ' 

I searched about for the ^dhooh’ bearers, who, 
in common with other camp followers, svere busy 
ransacking houses and shops m the neighbour- 
hood, and carrying off everything of the slightest 
value they could lay their hands oif Having with 
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nifficulty collected four men^ and put them in 
charge of a sergeant of the 6lst Foot, I told him 
who the wounded man was, and ordered liim to go 
direct to the Field Hospital This Avas the last 
I saw of Nicholson * The grave of the gallant 
soldier IS m the little Fnghsh cemetery outside 
the Kashmir Gate, and m the gardens hard by is 
seen an impressive statue of him, facing the scene 
of hiS last great exploit, and m the attitude of 
encouraging his men on to death or victory 

Memorials of those heroic days ace seen tn 
almost every stone round here the Ridge with 
its noble monument to the brave soldiers who 
died in the siege, the church, the Magazine Gate 
way, Metcalf House, all cry out their story to the 
passerby, who is apt to forget in these recent 
and therefore more easily realized sorrows, the 
tragedy of older Delhi, the earliest of whose forts, 
the " Purina Kila/ or Old Fort, stands on a spot 
of Indrapat, the history of which is lost in the 
mist of ages Outside tlie Delhi and Ajmere 
Gates lie the forty five square miles of remams of 
the older cities — an unparalleled area of graves ami 
dead memories Here is left a crumbling tomb 
or mosque, there a rqined fort wall, or a fragment 
of a once gaily coloured gateway but the picture 
18 a sad one About three miles out one comes to 
one of the most beautiful mausoleums ever con 
ceived that of Nizdm ud-din, the greatest of all 
the Chisti saints Entering through an unpre 
tcntious gateway, one is brought up unexpectedly 
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Into the most perfect of marble bunldmgSj in the 
heart of which lies Nwim utl dm The marble 
floor, the adjoining red sandstone mosque, the 
gems of marble tombs around, but serve to set off 
the beauties of this sanctuary. 

In a little secluded spot is the tomb of Khusru, 
the great Persian poet of the fourteenth centurj, 
and near by is the simple grave of Jahanara, the 
devoted Princess' ivlio accompanied her father, 
Shah Jab^n, into prison, and whose wish, « 
pressed in the following Persian couplet, is fulfilled 
to-day 

*' Bajur gfih ku ns podsd maziMni ri 
Kia qabr posh gbanMn hamia gyah bu ast’ 

(Lot »o ODo cloths this gravo of imao but with grass , 

As a j^restons to the homble in spint this grass 
sul&es ) 

Down crumbling steps and through old cloisters 
one is led to the sacred tanks, and men and boys 
wait about here ready to dive from the masonry 
around into the tank 60 feet below, if they hope to 
get a few coppers from the visitor 

An even more hazardous way of earning one's 
living can be witnessed at the diving well near 
the Kutb Minar, where the professionals dive 
from ledges that have been constructed at varjung 
heights in the side of the well, and one can 
watch them with bated breath as they leap down 
into the black circle of water /ar below 

On the opposite side of the highroad Is the 
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r..™™ ‘ lU-lcpt B«r.!ciu, but »,th bMuliful 
1 ?'* ‘^''5?'". "litncb one con sec the 
rl«ta of Old Delhi stretchinc from the 
J«mn» to the spurs of the Arasslh Hills 

l■"fe'IStM^f » " l*e some 

.m tetoToTl “r ‘he thmne 
tla*«. liitnseir was a Turki 

fortune lo vagnncs of 

» mlffhtv hUtorjv became 

liumWc «bout the time when n 

lUiklUal ‘‘'Of®* of LathC 

Jenghis Khan ' ^”*o 'be conqueror of Asia, 

ml taj>cring pillar of 

»on and nS '«t l^r centuries at 

pUln below V ^ "bo’fc the 

omamentM 1 ®f praccful balconies anil 

oU '"""r N'” ‘hu Kutb I. SO 

*oJ «Se nl T Esluways are still beautiful, 
a still o! ! cloisters a-cre once part ot 

S b Tho carvlne. of the 

one 15,”'" ““'h muU'atcsl, but, fortunatelj . 

Infe.t'" ,■!? »f >•■' q»«lnt .Iclpns. 

•},_ ’ *“ 'be way from here to the llider arr 

was a®*'"''* cf 'be ancient Illnilu cU>, which 
w« ilcrMiated VUIi fire and swonl by the mlh- 
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less warnors who swept down in successive wav^s 
from the north west* and planted the crescent 
Islam on the ruined battlements and temples 
Hmdustan 

It would take several days to exhaust the sigh^^ 
of Delhi Old tombs, mosques, old cities an*^ 
forts, temples of Hindu days, and ruined pa}aces> 
abound on every hand , but, towering over tb® 
present city, and majestic in its site, is the Jum* 
Musjid The best time for seeing it is the last 
Friday of the great Fast (Ilamzan), when thousanJ^ 
of devout Muhammadans meet at midday, dres»e** 
m pure white, to say the Friday prayers together 

As the shadow of the Northern mmaret reached 
a certain point on the floor of the mosque th® 
mullah mounts his steps and dead silence falls 
the waiting multitude, till the great cry 
** J:A\rJrfo KVoar’ aHii-wsA A 
by 5,000 voices, as the white figures bow, the” 
kneel, then fall on their faces m perfect unisoi’> 
and with the compelling reverence of unquestioo 
Ing devotion 

I he Chandni Cbowk (Silver Street) of Delhi 
no longer beautiful, for alas ' modernity ha® 
invaded its picturesqueness, and electric tram^ 
have effectually robbed It o't its Oriental atmo 
sphere of leisurely disorderliness. Here one see® 
the quaint stalls of the fruit seller under a Hrg^ 
torn umbrelh, or the trinkets of a charm vendo’’ 
jostling the trumpery Brummagem ware of 
progressive " cheap Jack.” ‘ 
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Delhi IS still one of the best places in North 
India for seeing the manrellous skill anti art 
displayed in the eamng of ivory, and a visit to 
the workshops is indeed a treat Here, at least, 
IS no invasion of modem hustle* The ivoiy 
carver has to begin his apprenticeship ns a boy, 
and after years and years of practice he is content 
if he produces one or two masterpieces in his life- 
time True it IS that several httle things are 
made for the present market, elephants and 
baggage-camels, models of the Tij, and so on, 
but these are but regarded by the artist as 
practice, and he devotes his days of real work to 
some intricate pattern on a tusk, with iigures 
carved inside at an apparently inaccessible level, 
where skiU of hand and eye alone can produce a 
work unsurpassable in minuteness of design and 
beauty of execution. 

A street show you are very likely to meet with 
here Is that of a snake-charmer These men look 
very commonplace, and their armamentanum u. 
simple and humble enough, but the sung froid 
and nonchalance with which they Iiandle and 
toy with snakes of the most venomous varieties, 
m which often the poison fangs are still present 
and fully charged, makes the onlooker shudder 
In the pliotograph of two such snake charmers 
four snakes are seen ; the largest is an African 
rock python, which is preferred by them to the 
Indian variety, as It is more docile and hardy 
In the centre is the dread Indian cobra exp.HKlli>g 
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Its hood and daiting its head backwards and 
forwards with lightning rapidity while it utters 
that ominous " luss s & s, which makes the 
traveller in the jungle turn pale when he hears 
it from the undenvood at his feet The small 
wiry snakes are specimens of Russell s viper, the 
bite of which can kill a man in a few hours The 
charmers rattle a little hourglass shaped drum, 
which seems to exert a mesmeric influence on the 
dread ophidians The rrowd throw them coppers 
and sometimes silver, and the two in the plate 
seem to have a good number of coins on their cloth 
Behind the Juma Masjid the tounst will find 
much to interest him m the Chaura Bazaar , here 
\% the continual clank, clank, clank of the brass 
and copper workers, and outside the shops are 
piles of vessels of all shapes and sizes, the yellow 
brass on one side and the red copper on another, 
for the workers in the two metals are distinct. 
GracefuUj curved "lotas, elegant candlesticks, 
household utensils, great and small, are scattered 
about in endless profusion, and beautiful oma 
ments can be had at a trifling cost 

Pass on into the old "danha" so famous in 
the days of the Mughals, down picturesque, old 
fashioned little streets, crowded with a motley 
assembly, jostling one another in the narrow 
ways. Do not be deterred by the unattractive, 
almost squalid, appearance of the shops, but enter 
a few, and you will find arrayed before you a 
wealth of silver ornaments and nory carvings 
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tvhich vould be enough to set up a shop in 
Regent Street There are no tables or chairs, 
but there is a clean white sheet spread over the 
mats on the floor, and a profusion of cushions and 
pillows, and round the walls Is a picturesque dado 
of hand painted cloth, Oriental in design and 
bizarre in execution The silver and ivory work 
which IS perfected in these dark little dens 
cmnot be rivalled anywhere In these same 
streets you hear the musical rhythm of the beat 
ing out of the gold and silver foil for the con 
fectionersj which is done by men beating in 
unison on marble slabs 

Farther on are the shops full of the little white, 
or gold embroidereilcapsso much worn in this city, 
piled up tier above tier, from those of plain cotton 
for the poor man, to those of the most elaborate 
designs in gold embroidery, suitable for royalty 

Again jou come to the jewellers, with shop- 
fronts replete with rings, and bracelets, and ear- 
rings, and nose-rings, and anklets, and pendants, 
gold, silver, precious stones, everything that the 
skill of man has devised to set off the beauty 
of woman , and very appropriately it is down this 
street that marriage processions constantly pass, 
and as likely as not you may see one, with the 
trappings, and retinue, and music, and display,, 
in which both nch and poor delight to spend all 
their available cash at these times, even if they 
do not incur debt which cripples their enterprise 
for years In the Chandni Chowk itself are to be 
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seen the embroulery shops, where the pabent and 
deft fingers of Eastern workmen have prepared 
some of the finest robes of European royalty with 
all the charm of design and minuteness of detail 
of the Onent 

We have seen how the stones of Delhi tell iis 
stones of past Hindu greatness, of Muhammadan 
invasions, of Afghan and Mughal dynasties, and 
of the great siege by which the feeble remnants 
of Imperial power were swallowed up in the 
dominance of British rule Let us conclude by 
visibng the sleeping city of the Mughal Empetot 
Akbar When Akbar wanted a son and heir, it 
18 reported that a faqir told him he would get 
one by establishing his Court at a place twenty 
two miles from Agra Akbar at once commenced 
budding a city, with palaces, and baths, and all 
the appurtenances of royalty on a magnificent 
scale He lived there with his Court and obtained 
the desired heir, but after bis death, that very 
heir — Jahangir — abandoned it in favour of Agra, 
and it was never inhabited again Down to the 
present day silence has reigned m its deserted 
streets, and empty palaces and a desolate mag 
nificence tells of greatness gone, while birds of 
prey and beasts of the night roam amid the courts 
/nd palaces avbere king and courtiers walked 
Visit the place — it is in far too good a state of 
preservation, even after these three hundred years, 
to call it a rum — some moonlit night, and watch 
the dark shadows of the walls and battlements, and 
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listen to the nigbt birds' call and the jackals’ 
howbandsit in the ** Rtiwabgdh ' (Hall of Dreams), 
the Emperors oim hedclianiber, and let fancy re 
people the ghostly forms around )ou till you see 
Akbar himself and his son Salim, to compass 
whose birth this city was built, and the poet 
Abu Fazl, and the aaint Sabm Cbishti, and the 
Turkish Sultana, and the Queen Miriam, and the 
courtiers, and the nobles, and the warriors, and 
the sculptors, and the doctors, and the crowds 
of servitors, and, as m Tennjson s "Day Dream,* 
thej suddenly pulsate with the currents of life 
restored, and wake up from their three hundred 
year sleep Do this, and the modem world from 
whidi you come will seem the illusion and this the 
reality, such is the enchantment of Fatehpur SikrI 
The Gateway of Vidoty, which gives access to 
the great mosque, is possibly the most raagniBcent 
gateway in the world U is 130 feet high, and 
the towenng pile of red sandstone is a landmark 
m all the country round. Inside the courtyard is 
the tomb of the saint, and women, both Muham 
madan and Hindu, still flock to his shrine m the 
belief that, as Chishti gave Akhar his heir, prayers 
at his tomb will bring to them their long looked 
for child In another place is the grave of a six 
months old innocent, the child of the samt, whose 
bttle life was sscnflced that the Emperor’s child 
might live 



CHAPTER VII 

THE EELIGIOUa ROUiNOE' OF THE NORTH 

Variety of ReLsions— Tbe Vedic Dawn — The Ongm 
Boddhiem— The Jams — lalaru — The Sithe— The Ary* 
Sonuj— The Bralima Somej— Benares— The Bathis^ 
Ohdt*— The hlosqae of Anrangzeb— The Temples-- 
llardwai — Badhtis and Faqire— The Mah&mta&daA 
Oitiea — The T^ at Agf»— The Tomb of Akbar— Th* 
Fal&Iment of lus Prophecy 

T here la probably no part of the world of 
equal extent which has seen such a number 
of profound religious thinkers, or been tfa^ 
birthplace of so many far reaching religious move 
ments, as the broad and teeming alluvial plains 
of the Indus and Ganges m Northern India. U 
was on the banks of the Indus and its tributaries/ 
when the Aryan colonisation of India was in it^ 
infancy, and the new settlers were revelling iit 
the abundant fertility and their cattle were fatten 
mg on the nch soil, that the ancient Vedic poets 
composed their hymns to Drahma and the Divine 
powers of Nature Then, as the tide of Aryan 
immigration flowed eastward and southward, and 
the Hindus drove before them the old Dravidian 
races and peopled the vast plaint of the Ganges 
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anrt Jamna, their great phiiosophers arose, and 
sat and taught their disciples under tlic hanjan> 
trees and in the mango-groves, or retired to 
meditate in tlie solitude of the dense forests which 
clothed the lower ranges of the Himalayas. 

Here they thought out their theories on the 
mysteries of life, of jiain. of sin, of human splnt, 
and Divine immanence, and their philosophies 
have been treasured by generation after genera- 
tion down to the present time. Here, too, Brah- 
msntca] priesthood evolied the most elaborate 
religious ritual the norld has ever seen, and the 
village priest of the present day can be watched 
going through strange rites which haie been 
evolied therefrom. It was in the small sub- 
Himalayan state of Knpila v&stu that Gaulatna 
firal saw the light, and when, overpowered by tlie 
seme of tlie traj^y of human bfe, he left his 
lathers kingdom. It was to wander aliout among 
theailiagesand in the jungles of Western Bengal, 
till, under llie eelebrateil Bo tree of Gya, he 
promulgateil the sevenfold p-atli, and l>egan to 
etvlUt dUciplts. 

I’rohahly he htllc dreamed that, as the Buddha, 
his name was going to become a household word 
over a great part of Asia, while even Brahmanism 
would, for a time at least, wane before the rapid 
spread of his cult, which, under the fostenng care 
of some of India's greatest monarchs, was destined 
to spread through the Icngtli ami bre.sdtb of the 
land U wav •sbout the wmc time that Venl- 
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liamana, or Maha vira, as he is often known, 
promulgated his philosophy, which has resulted 
m the religion of the Jams Fifteen hundred 
jears later came the irresistible tide of the 
Muhammadan invasion, which resulted m the 
conversion of a fifth part of the population of 
India to the faith of Islam — a faith which shares 
with Christianity the distinction of being the only 
non indigenous faith which has e\ er been accepted 
b} the people of India. 

But the reaction from the stern intolerance of 
Islam brought forth a new religion, which, first 
inaugurated by the great apostle of the Punjab, 
Guru Nanak, has been predominant in that prov 
iQce for the last five hundred years, and now the 
Sikh religion has more than 1,175,000 adherents 
in Northern India 

But even now the list of those who have 
founded vast rehgious movements is incomplete 
until we mention at least two remarkable men — 
the one Keshub Chunder Sen originated in Bengal 
the Brahmo Somaj, which was a sort of eclectic 
Hmduism magnetized by the character and 
example of Christ, the other, Swami Dayanand 
Siraswati, originated the Arya Somaj m Raj 
putana and the Punjab, a reformed Hmdmsm 
which, though professing to be a return to the 
ancient faith of the Vedas, seemed more like an 
attempt to bring orthodox Hinduism mto line 
with modern thought and the liberal ideas of an 
educated and enlightened laity « 
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Tl«»s there are no less than nine religions to 
be met with among the people of North India, of 
which six — Brahmanical Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism Sikhism, and the Arya Somaj and 
Brahmo Somaj — are indigenous, and three — 
Islam, Christianity, and Zoroastrianism — have 
come from outside 

All these religions have their own temples and 
fanes in all the large towns , but their Meccas 
and Canterhurjs diH'er, and the tourist must learn 
something about their tenets and their local pre 
valence m order to profit by a study of the more 
important sacred places if it be Hinduism he 
would know about, let him visit Benares, “the 
city of trampled flowers, as it has been called, 
and then Hardwar Every pious Hindu would 
like to die in one or other of these places, where 
liis djing eyes might rest on the sacred nver, 
while Its holy waters laied bis limbs at the last, 
and his calcined ashes might be finally committed 
to the stream 

Benares Is situate on the left hank of the 
Ganges, ISO miles below its junction with the 
Jamna, and 421 miles above Calcutta tt is 
known to Hindus as Kasi, and looked on by 
many as the most holy place in all India. There 
IS a riser frontage of tliree miles given up to 
bathing “ghSts, and temples. The "ghdts are' 
composed of long senes of stone steps by which 
the bathers descend into the sacred waters, and 
while at Benaik.s you most nse early one morning 
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and with the help of a gaide, or a fnend who 
knows the customs of the place, you must go to 
see them, as in the early morning they are one 
of the sights of the world It is well to be with 
someone who knows the Hindu, as no to^vn is so 
full of ntual and holy places as Benares, and the 
traveller may unwittingly desecrate some holy 
spot or offend the religious susceptibilities of the 
people, and become the cause of much trouble to 
himself and to others Perhaps the best way is 
to hire a boat and slowly float down the stream 
The banks are thick witli bathers of every descnp' 
tion and age , tbf re is no laughter or play , it is as 
serious a matter os a cathedral service, and on the 
correctperformanceoftherightnumberof dips with 
the right Sanskrit phrases depends the spiritual 
efficacy of the ceremony It matters not that the 
waters are turbid with mud, or fcelid with decaying 
garlands, or black with cmders from the burning 
“ghdt” , their power to cleanse the smfulsoul and 
purify the worshipper suffers no taint Stop a 
moment and watch the stream of humanity ascend- 
ing and descending the *'ghat' steps, see them 
jostling against the sacred cows, watch the gaze 
of deep religious fervour on the faces of some, the 
stony indifference of others who still perfimctorily 
perform a nte though the religious flame has long 
smce died away in their hearts, and only a stonj 
cymcism is left to them, and then again see the 
cupidity and cunning of those holy Brahmans who 
seem only to care for getting their doles from the 
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BATHfNO Cn^T, BENARES 

Tbe devout Hindus ve seen lo the varraus attitudes o! the r ceremonial 
ablutions In the middle of the pcttoeisseen n man viith tin hands together 
paying hu adoration to the nsug sao Most of the other att lodea are those 
which are prescribed m detail bj* ihetrrehgious books. 
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" Sadias umbrellas are 
•bode here and “P ^■0''’ 

■n order to sannl^ fi? * e" “‘’•"“SO of Ibo ploo" 
^ts come T burning ghdts with fuel 
«ad it « “P fiver 

the mereW, “eh=*ts’' nnd fol.l I.y 

The bodv « « °i. fiends of the dead mn» 
pWd^on *“ "ver, and then 

ftnd'fnhe- more wood is put over It 

*«d m an ®*ts a light to the pyre 

*hich 8P» T * tew calcined bones arc left 

‘iceeased « ^ thfown mto the river When the 
eSbrd «„ir* "is relations somelimc# cnnnnt 
onlv “id oil, and the work is 

poshed rafp’t’i^tely done, but the remains arc 

^hgaloraanri*° “'t wme, am* **“' 
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task, he had to content himself with eveixwhere 
subjecting them to [nilignities and disabilities, and 
here, m the verj centre of their holj ofhclies,he 
built a mosque out of the veij stones of their dis- 
mantled temples, that all might bow before the 
might of conquering Islam 

Sefore jou go home to breakfast get jour guide 
or friend to take jou through the streets of the 
citj', past some of the most famous temples in all 
India Hut so narrow and winding are the streets 
and so ovcratndowiiig are the ramshackle houses 
and shops that line them, that it is often impossible 
to get a view of Ike architectural benulj and design 
of the temples that are interspersed among them. 
Men and m omen are hoirjing along m every direc- 
tion, carrying little brass baskets of floners, nee, 
and other items vhich base to be offered at the 
various shnnes , thej are muttering Sanskrit 
verses as they go, and they pay no attention to you 
or anything else equallj mundane , they are utterij 
and irrevocably absorbed in the act of worship 
they are engaged in, that of hurrying round to 
temple after temple, offering some flowers, nee, 
vermilion, etc, before each idol, and recitlngthe 
Sanskrit verses which do servucc for prayers , the 
time Is short, the temples are manj, and they 
carry it all out with the roost pathetic senousness 
This is one side of Hinduism, the religious life 
of the laity, of the householders Go to Hardwar, 
and you will see the monks or'^Sanjasis’ of Hin 
duism — men all clad in ochre gannfcnts — who have 
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till they wither and the 6lne^^s contract and the 
joints stiffen and they become unable ever to use 
them again , others load themselves with heavy 
chains, mutilate their bodies, keep their faces 
raised to the sky till the burning sun withers the 
eyes in their sockets — in short, there is no 
extravagance of torture which these men have 
not inflicted on themselves in the desire to gain 
merit with God and applause with men 

If jou h'ive learnt their language enough to 
converse, their thoughts and ideals still are left 
unlearnt, and far more difficult to learn, and it is 
probable you w'ltl leave them as one of the m* 
scrutable enigmas of humanity 

It IS one of the anomalies of India that her 
people loie their religion with a passionate love, 
though the two greatest of those religions — Islam 
and Hinduism — are at opposite poles in thought, 
m practice, and in character, and jou would 
imagine that they never could appeal with equal 
force to people who are one in life, in nationality, 
and in temperament 

If you would study Muhammadanism, go to 
Delhi, Agra, Aligarh, and Lucknow 

Even the language bears the imprint of the 
religion, for while in chiefly Hindu cities the 
Urdu IS largely composed of Sanskrit and Hindu 
words, in the above mentioned Muhammadan 
cities the Urdu is Persianized to such an extent 
as almost to seem a new language , yet it is merely 
because religion permeates the rnmutest details of 
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the life of both Mubammadan end Hinduj and the 
former seeks to pamt everything m colours from 
the holj lands of Islam — Persia and Arabia , while 
the Hindu has recourse to his indigenous Hindi 
nnd Sanskrit, in which his religion, like himself, 
was bom 

Muhammadan history and thought is depicted 
in their architecture, and their architecture may 
be studied in their palaces, their tombs, and their 
mosques IF you would know all about the first 
named, go to Delhi, and read the chapter de 
scribing it If you svould see their tombs, go to 
Agra, and >ou will see two of the most wonderful 
tombs in the world and the most beautiful piece 
of architecture m all India It is perhaps cbarae 
tenstic of India that the most lavish expenditure 
sliould have gone to make a tomb into the most 
{lerfect dream of beauty to be seen m any building 
of theworld But itisasurpnse to many to be 
told that it ivas all for the tomb of s noman 
Shah Jahan was n contemporary of Charles 1 , 
and we owe to him some of the most beautiful 
buildings of India , but the roost beautiful of all 
IS the tomb which he built to be the last resting 
place of lus beloved Queen, Arjumand Banu. 
rhis is a magnificent buildmg of white marble 
with a dazzbng white dome in the centre, of such 
graceful proportions that one scarcely realizes it: 
great size, and smaller domes around it At tin 
four comers arcJbur minarets, somewhat less thai 
the dome in height and each of itself a work 
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beauty The walls aic all covered with delicate 
coloured mosaic, made by insetting carefully cut 
and beautifully matched pieces of precious stones 
such as camelian, agate, jade, onyx, garnets, etc 
It has been said of the Mughal Emperors that 
they built like giants and finished like goldsmiths, 
and you will see the truth of this when you go 
inside the tomb and see the marvels of workman 
ship inside The pavement is of white and black 
marble The dome nses into the darkness 
160 feel above you All the walls around you 
are inlaid with texts from the Qurdn and decora 
tive patterns There is a beautifully mlald In 
ecription over the entrance door " Only the Pure 
in Heart can enter the Garden of God ” The 
latticed marble screens that surround the tombs 
are marvels of delicate workmanship. "Year 
after year the best workmen m India chiselled 
away the marble to produce that fairy like fret- 
work of gleaming while Year after year patient 
toilers spent in cutting tiny bits of sanionyx, 
turquoise, gimel, ngate, malachite, every sort of 
bright coloured stones ond dtting them into 
cunningly prepared spaces to make those jewel 
embroidcnes of the upright and bonzontal panels 
and of the space over the archway Every Inch 
of the mosaic is as perfect in its detail and dnLsh 
as If it were intended for the brooch of a queen, 
and there are thousands of square feet of mosaic 
like this m different parts of the biulding ”* 

* "Not*# ofTravels.” Vttderwood and Uoderwood. 
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mighty past and of the \enc(! be>ond uniting 
nmid the solemn grandeur around, and veiling 
him for the time Gclng from the bustling world 
uithout by a curtain of meditation and of com 
mune “where spirit with spirit doth meet" 

It would be appropriate if those prophetic 
words which Tennyson puts into the mouth of 
Akbar when addressing Abdul FazI were blazoned 
on his tomb 

“ From out the ennsct poored sn alien nica 
■Who fitted stone to stone again and Truth, 

Psaeo Lois and Josncocnme and dnelt therein 
Nor In the field wilhont were seen or heard 
Fires of sutti nor wail of baby wife, 

Or Indian widow , and In ateep 1 said i 
' All pniaa to Allah 1^ wbsteTcr hands 
lly mission bo accomplished I 

For just over the iray, even occupying not un» 
appropriately the tomb of Mirmni, who was 
Akbar's Cl^tlan wife, w a Christian mission, 
where the traveller may see the fulUlment of the 
prophecy And here I may lake the opportunity 
of saying that the tounst will do well if he will 
take the trouble to visit the Christian missions at 
the towns whlcli he visits The missionanes are 
not men who will obtrude lliemselves op their 
work on his notice in any ostentatious way, but if 
he will look them op, he will get a welcome, and 
he will meet mth men and women who know the 
people in a way that only tliose wlio have spent a 
great part of thiflr lives lunong and with and for 
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them possibly can> and he will probably be able 
to form a truer estimate of many of the great 
social, religious, and political problems which 
are exercising the minds of India’s statesmen 
to day 
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dicants, frequent the precincts of the tank, and 
some spend their whole lives here Multitudes 
of pdgnms come to profit by the healing pro 
perties of the water, and by iheir offerings help 
to keep up the large establishment of the place 
The temple itself stands on a platform 65 feet 
square, which is approachetl by a marble cause 
way over 200 feet long through the waters of 
the tank The lower part of the temple is of 
decorated and inlaid white marble, and the super 
structure is of gilded copper, which glints and 
glows and glistens in the rays of the Eastern sun 
The Sikhs abher idol worship, so the central 
feature m tbis building is their Holy Book, the 
"Granth, which lies open on a gorgeous canopy 
on the east side, and is approached with marks ot 
profound venetalion by ail the -worshippers The 
walls are covered with texts from it in the 
Curmukbi script Little offerings of sugar and 
cardamom are made to the visitor, who may give a 
silver com m return It is obligatory for the visitor 

to remove his boots before entering the temple , 
among Easterns it is a heinous offence for anyone 
to pollute 8 holy place by entenng it weanng 
boots, which are presumably soiled with the im 
punties of the streets, and the visitor should 
always aim at avoidmg offending the susceptibili 
ties of the people 

There are numerous other objects to be seen, ah 
connected with the historj or rehgion of the Sikhs. 
One interesting act of uutiation'of new disciples 
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his folini Muhammadan rulers, he organired 
the Simro7. ‘S‘° I ."“htary sect, and gav?them 
the 9ilrT,* °[ or lions and from that time 

euir ^hgion, instead of trjing to bridge the 
the e* Hindu and Muhammadan, became 

anrl antagonist of Muhammadan aggression 

l^u Its joung men were formed Into one of the 
remarkable military brotherhoods India has 
er seen and thus was eroUcd that fine martial 
ce of the Puftjab, from which the Indian amij 
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recruits some of its smartest regiments The Sikhs 
are never allow ed to use scissors or razor to their 
hair, so they can be readily recognized by their 
long hair tied up in a knot on the top of their 
head, and the voluminous and tastefully folded 
turban which covers ik and which they almost 
constantly wear They are tall, stalwart fellows, 
unsurpassed in height or physique by any men in 
the Indian army' 

The founder of the Arya Somaj was a high 
caste Brahman of great Sanskrit leamicg, awiml 
Dayanand Saraswati Early m his life he was 
disgusted with ^he idol worship of orthodox 
Hinduism, and with the frauds perpetrated on the 
ignorant people by unscrupulous nrnhmans He 
was shrewd enough to see the trend of the social 
and intellectual upheaval which was resulting 
from the incoming tide of Mestem thought and 
civilization So he set himself the task of 
evolving from the ancient Hindu Senptures, the 
Vedas, a Hinduism which might claim to be 
absolutely Indian and orthodox, and yet be so 
enlightened In both its intellectual and social 
aspects that the most scicntifc students and 
tlie most radical refomiers might equally well find 
a home in it. He threw over idolatry and pneat 
craft there and then , he swept away the old 
Hindu mythology and substituted teachings, 
which he claimed to haredenied from the Veto, 
though so transformed that from the scientific aiul 
lotellectuil standpoint they might licar comparison 
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With the latest researches of the West He made 
the reformed religion so intensely national and 
virile that it came under scnous suspicion of being 
radically political m its aims, and forsaking the 
old philosophical and tolerant attitude of the 
Hindu towanls other religions, he started on an 
aggressive crusade against Islam and Christianity 
as well as against the orthodox party, or Sanatan 
Dharm, as it is generally called 
*THe movement spread rapidlj over Xorth- 
Westefc^Iudia^but met vnth touch less success in 
other parts of tfiTcSbotrj ^ 

In any of the large tottn^of Jhe north west, il 
)ou inquire for the Arja Soisaj, you will lie 
welcomed to a service which « entirely Hindu, 
yet la quite free from idolatrous practices, and 
gives prominence to the discussion of religious and 
social questions 

TheBrahmo Soma] is another phase of reformed 
Hinduism, but absolutely difierent in its origin 
and nature from the lost Its home is m Bengal, 
and it has never made many converts in Western 
India Us originators were men who were 
entranced by the life and doctnne of Christ, but 
were repelled by the forms of Christianity which 
were offered for their acceptance They then 
attempted to form a Christian community within 
the pale of Hinduism, and if you attend some of 
their services where the Bible is the book most 
evident and most hononred, and listen to the 
prayers and thd hymn sin g in g and the addresses, 
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you might imagine yourself in n >«onconfonnist 
Chnstian place of worship 
Though Budtlhism was nt one time onwetsal 
and supreme m Northern India, it is non relcgateil 
to Ceylon, Burma, and Tibet, and thoughyou will 
meet with many relics of bygone Buddhism from 
Gya and Benares in the east to Peshawar in the 
north, you wdl probably meet no living votaries 
of the faith unless you travel to one of the 
Himalayan hill stations on the border of Tih'l or 

Bhutan, such as Darjeeling 

In Mojnt Abu you will find tne wonderful JaJn 
temples which 'take yvAi back to the ancient 
Hindu philosophies of 500 years before the 
Christian era Mount Abu itself is a granite 
peak ruing 6000 feet high out of the plains of 
lUjputana. Tlie ascent is by n steep and rough 
mountain path, but the sight ihnt /^cts you in 
the hollow of the summit well repay s the labour 
of the ascent. The temples are of exquisitely 
carved marble, and the pious Jams who built 
them 700 years ago had to bnivg all the stones 
from quames SOO miles away, and then carry 
them laboriously up that steep hillside But 
they thought it worth while tliat they might 
raise a lasting monument to their faith, and 
carry out Its peaceful ntes on this solitary bill lop 
away from the din of cities and crash of dynasties. 

One of the most magnificent temples in India 
is a Jain temple in Calcutta which was buUt by a 
millionaire Jain The following description of It 
*94 
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is taken from Untlerwood'g "Notes of Travel' * 
" At the first glance jou hardly begm to reah#® 
the marvellous elaboration of the builchng, but 
)ou look at it more closely you see that cveiT 
square foot of the surface is decorated as if Jt 
■were a jewel box. The chief roatenal is white 
marble You can see how it has been chisellc^l 
into elaborately lace like patterns of ornament > 
notice for example that square topped gateway At 
TIIt»/oot of the great staircase, and the curvir*g 
balusIrMles at the head of the same staircase-” 
they are liCe rt re n w l^f a golds mith foi^ ntnca(-S 
of luie. The posts o^h gt gate ysy and the wgH 
spaces of the facade are af&Su entirely covered 
with a mosaic made of bits of marble and bits Pf 
mirror glass, whicli reflect the light vn such a w^y 
AS to give the cflect of incrustation with diamond^ 
If you go inside joy would find enshrined images 
of old lime * tirthsnkars* or prophets of the Jamist 
faith.” 

The Jains are now chiefly met with in Mew&^> 
Guzerat, and upper Molabar, and the sect 
divldetl into two divisions, the Digambaras or sky 
clothetl, and the Swetambaras or white-clothe^ 
The recluses of the former sect still remain u0* 
clothed, but the people at large conform to tP® 
requirements of soacty. All, however, af* 
scrupulously careful to avoid the destruction ot 
any kind of animal life, and to thb eml they carO' 
fans and carefully brush the place where thsy 
intend to sit, lest any living creature be accident* 
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ally cTusheJ, anti fto the same reason then 
wooden shoes are raised on pieces of wood 
projecting fore and aft. Even the minute insects 
which flourish at the expense of man himself are 
objects of their anxious solicitude 

This chapter cannot be closed without a 
mention of the Indian Christian community 
which, though still numerically small, is educated 
and influential, and is increasing more rapid^ 
than any other community in the country /Tn'^ 
1901 the census returns showed tha^here were 
8,7Q0,00q^ChnstiaQ8 m Ind'a?"df“\vhom 250,000 
were EuropemTx ^nd _J ^frlaian The Christians 

had increased SO peT^nt m the last decade, this 
beinz more than four times the groNrth of the 
whole population. 

Though no Indian has yet been raised to the 
episcopate, yet there are many Indian clergjiuen, 
converts from Hinduism and Islam, who by their 
learning, devotion, and spirituality liould adorn 
any Chnstian synod m the West 

Raja Sir Hsmam Singh Ahlnwallia, KCIE, 
an Indian Christian convert of the Punjab, has 
been a member of the Viceroj s Couacil, and 
there are many other distinguished men in the 
community who have shown that they are capable 
of the highest and most responsible positions in 
politics, m administration, and in professional life 
Vi ith the spread of Christianity in India, the fanes 
of that religion have begun to nse side by side 
with those of Islam and Hmduismi They are two 
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m ongm and character — there are the ealhedraU 
and cantonment churches, most!} in tVestera styles 
of architecture, which have been raised by public 
subscription and Government funds combined for 
the worship of the European community in India , 
and, on the other hand, there are the Indian 
Christian churches, mostly in Onentil style, 
erected by the Chnstian converts and the mission 
anes A beautiful example of the latter class 
may be seen m All Saints’ Church, Peshawar 
This church was erected m 1884, nght m the 
heart of this greiff^luhammadan^i^ jind the 
architecture is an adap&ht^f jivOnental mosque 
to Christian worship, while ifieie appears to be 
some adaptation m idea, too, as the church 
faces Jerusalem just as mosques face Mecca 
The dome covered cupola of the lower is seen 
from a great distance, and the sound of the 
Chnstian bell mingles with the "Asaa,’ or 
Muhammadan call to prayer, from the mosques 
around The texts fn vanous Onental languages 
painted on the walls, the screen of wood, beauti- 
fully can ed in Peshawar itself, the painted window 
in memory of Sir Herbert Edwi^es, who held 
Peshawar during the anxious days of the Mutiny , 
the swarthy Afghans who form the congregation , 
the strange sound of the English service In the 
Pashtu (or Afghan) language, are only a few of the 
things that make this one of the most interesting 
places of Chnstian worship In India. 
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fitJRAL LIFE 


ImporUnce of th^ Villages— The Representatires of the 
Sarldr — The "Patwin —'Hie Police Officials— 

T Qo^emed— The Centre of ViUago 

® **** Women— Fetching the Wat8t*»« 

—Midday Ewt— Village Diet— Lanful and Unlawful 
“^obnety of the People — Their Contentment and 
Ho3paalit7^o«rty of the-Wople-Rawges of the 


knows India nnd its people 
wlw has not lired among its rural population 
ana camped among its villages 
By far the greater number of the people of 
India dwell in villages, and here we find people 
ivmg, and buying, and selling, and sowing, and 
oi ng, and marrying, and giving in mamage, 
much as they did in the old Vedic times. The 
post.^fhce and the Government official are there, 
Ii, j”*®' remind them of the beneficence and 
e ignity of the far off’"Sarkar,'' which rules m 
e preat city they have heard many tales about 
out nave never seen, and which they onU know 
m the person of the vilUge bailiff or local police 

l.r^ m Pef«at. of the popnlatioa 

In 50,000 inhshiUnta 

In Engtsud the proportion is 88 percent* 
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officer, personages who too often set their own 
dignitj and enrichment before the prestige of the 
Government they represent. 

The most ubiquitous official (n the villages Is 
the ''patwdn,*' or vdlage balhlT, a man who keeps 
the records of all lands and crops and assessments, 
and transacts business such as transfers of landed 
property, measuring land, ind drawing plans. He 
naturally commands much influence in the village, 
as the incidence of taxes depends largely on his 
report of the crops, and unfortunately he often 
uses this power to ennch himself and oppress the 
people His pay is small^less than a month 
— on which he is supposed to feed and educate 
his family, but he rarely relies, or could rely, 
only on this A p‘\twan’'had been guilty of some 
rascality, and his superior officer was debating 
whetber to suspend him from office or cut his 
pay The man begged for the latter, exclaiming, 
with more candour than discretion, that he could 
live well enough without his pay, but would starve 
without his post The headmen of the village 
are variously called "mahks,” or "narabardars," 
or " lambarddrs, ' and are responsible to the 
Government for the good behaviour of the village 
and collection of taxes Their office is hereditary, 
but they are often deposed for Incompetence or 
disloyalty, and others put in their place. Under 
them are one or more "chaukidirs,’ or peons, 
who cany the village gossip, preserve order, report 
births, deaths, the advent of strangers, and so on. 
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They receive a few rupees montlily from Govern 
ment, as well as a blue padded coat and a blue 
“pagn," which give them thedignity of Government 
officials and authonae them to exact deference 
and respect from the common herd 

Then there are the police officials, a much 
maligned class, who are, after all, probably not 
a whit more corruptible than their brethren m 
many Chnstian countries The system differs 
from the Western in that the force is less scat 
tered, the men are concentrated in posts which 
are mofe or less fortihed, and from these they 
patrol the'country an^ follow up any raids, rob 
benes, murders, or other crimes This leaves the 
headmen of the villages more freedom to manage 
thmr own villages, and economizes the force 
Were India to be policed after the fashion in 
England the country could not bear the enormous 
outlay that would be required The grades are 
sergeant, deputy inspector (called in vemacuhr 
“thanadar”), inspector, and district supennten 
dent, the last-mentioned being most commonly 
an Englishman, and called by the people the 
"polls captdn " 

The civil grades over the " patwari " are " n-lib 
tahsildar,” " tahsildir,” extra assistant coromis 
sioner, assistant* commissioner, deputy commis- 
sioner, and commissioner In the United Provinces 
and Bengal the grades below a commissioner are 
known as collector and deputy collector 

If the commissioner wants any work done, it 
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filters down grade bygradetotheliumble"patw-in ” 
and the report of it ascends the same ladder, each 
official adding his remarks or emendations on the 
waj If he disapproves of the report, he censures 
the deputy commissioner, the deputy commissioner 
calls for an explanation from the assistant com 
missioner, the assistant commissioner has a serious 
talk with the extra assistant commissioner, the 
extra assistant commissioner rates the " tahsilcUr," 
the ‘tahsiJdiir’ abuses the “ndih-tahsilditr," the 
" njub tahsildar ' kicks the " patwdn," and the 
"patwiri ’ takes a bribe from the cultivator, atui 
then sits down and writes a new report, which 
finally climbs up the ladder to the commissioner 
himself If the great man ts pleased, he will 
wnte and. thank the deputy commissioner, who 
will smile genially on the assistant commissioner, 
who will pat the extra assistant-commissioner on 
the back, who will ask the “ tahsilddr " round to 
dinner, who will semi some sweetmeats to the 
"luib tahsildlr,' who will promise to lecommend 
the " patwdn ’ for promotion, who will make a note 
in his register that the farmers have bad a bad 
year, and might be remitted some taxation 

Finally, if the “patwin" and the grades above 
him have been indnstnoos and furnished plenty 
of good material for a report, the commissioner 
stands a good chance of getting a C 1 E , and 
then the subordinate officials will get tip a ganlen 
party in his honour, and make speeches sayin<» 
that he has exceeded Naushirwan m his justice 
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and surpassed Solomon in his wisdom, and that, 
when he leaves the district, they are sure the 
birds will cease their singin/*, and the clouds will 
cease to rain, and then Siey all go home, hoping 
that they are all one step pearer promotion them- 
selves, and look about to see who is the next 
person with influence enough to hasten it 

The centre of village life is the "chauk ”, this 
is comparable to the inn or public house of an 
English village, in so far as it is the place where 
travellers rest and are regaled, where much ot 
the village, busmess is transacted, and where the 
men wile away their leisure lime smoking the 
hookah and gossiping But there are greet dilfer 
ences, too , it is the property of the headman, or 
of one of them, if there arc several, and jou 
cannot buy anything there, but are dependent on 
his faospitalitj If there are several headmen to 
a village, eachhashisonn "chauk, 'and you can go 
to any of them and be sure, at least, of a meal 
and a night's rest A bed is brought you, and if 
the headman knows you, or your status seems to 
make it becoming, then rugs, quilts, and pillows 
are also brought Soon follows tea, and you arc 
usually politely asked whether you wdl have 
black (Indian) or green (Chinese) tea. A tray is 
brought in with dainty little Russian cups without 
saucers, and unless your host is Anglicized, or has 
learnt the habits of Europeans, the milk and 
sugar are nnxeil in the teapot, and a flavour of 
cardamom seeds added The tea is ve^^ sweet, 
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but when the t^te is acquired the flavour is 
delightful, and the beverage more wholesome 
and sustaining than most of what passes by the 
name of tea in the West In the winter evenings 
the men of the village gather into the " chauk,'’aml 
the subjects of discussion range from the monsoon 
rains and the harvest to politics and the eccen 
tncities of '* Sahib log (Luropeans) 

Pass by a nllage in the early morning before 
the first streak of dawn has glimmered in the 
East, before even chanticleer has spoken, and 
you will hear the sounds of the com being ground 
for the day s consumption Tins is done by the 
women of the household, who get up for the 
purpose long before their lords are awake, and ait 
two together at each mill and grind, just as they 
did in Palestine when the Bible Mas being written 
The most conspicuous object in the village house 
IS the corn bin, a huge earthen erection filling up 
one end of the room like a vast pitcher At the 
bottom of the bm is a small opening large enough 
to take a man s arm, and from that the daily 
supply is removed Sometimes instead of being 
made of earth it is made by simply tying a grass 
mat round four stakes driven into the floor oi the 
hut Then, after suflicient meal has been ground, 
the women start off with tiieir pitchers to draw 
the water for the household They balance two 
or even three pitchers on their heads, and walk 
along with s graceful carnage, steadying them by 
a slight touch of one hand The Hindus prefer 
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brass vessels and the Muhaminadans earthen ones 
In some parts of the country wbere water is 
scarce they have to walk even as much as six or 
seven miles to the water supply , a march of 
twelve or fourteen miles as only one item in the 
daily round of labour In such cases they use 
donkeys for carrying the water, which is poured 
into goat sktna, and then one goat skin is tied on 
each side of the donkey in a netting made of grass 
beaten and woven together These skins keep 
the water beautifully cool After bringing the 
water home the woman feeds the livestock, milks 
the cows and buffaloes, and cleans the houses and 
then sets about preparing the mommg meal, 
which IS partaken of about eleven m the morning, 
the men and grown boys eating 6rst, and then 
the women, and children. 

This over, if it is the hot weather, all the house 
hold retire to rest and to sleep, the women in the 
bouse, and the men under the trees, or in any 
shady place, especially if one can be found near 
the well or by the riverside About 4pm 
people begin to wake up, the women take their 
spindle and distalT, or do some sewing, and (be 
men do any farm or fieltl work that may be 
needed A liltJe later and the women set about 
preparing the evening meal, which is eaten about 
9pm AfterthIstheiDenreBorttothe"chauk' and 
smoke and chat till it is cool enough to go off to 
their homes to sleep, but the y oung unmamed men 
sleep at the '‘chauk,”and only go home for meals 
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1 The tuple food U some kind of cereal prafn, 
/^uml nnd made up Into thin unlc‘i>ened cakes. 
1 hose vfho cm fttTonl It use wheat, the poorer 
classes Indian corn, millet, or barley. In Ilen^^al 
rice is the staple fooil, and lisli is much eaten 
Klsewlicrc the bread Is eaten with either milk, 
whey, cunis, lentils, pulse, spinach, or other 
vegetables, the Hindus rarely take meat, but the 
Muhammadans and Sikhs enjoy It, though the 
villagers cannot affoni U more than once n srcck 
at most On the .Meihaimnailan feast days meat 
is de rigvevr, and it is usual for the hculvnen or 
oflicials to kill one or more animals am! distribute 
the meat to the poorer |»«?ple. The Miiham 
madans eat beef, mutton, or goat, the Sikhs onl^ 
the two latter, while {lork is only eaten by the 
lowest classes of the |*eopIc. fowls arc eaten bj 
all, but are too expensive for ordiinr)* occasIqiis 
cKcept to the rich The Muhammadans slay by 
cutting the throat, utteriog at the same time the 
wonls, “ AUahu Akbar'* (Cod Is great). If tl»e 
wonis have not been properly s-ald, or the blood 
not allowed to escape, tlie ammi) is unlawful, 
hence the haste srith wliich ^our "shikAri,'' or 
huntsman, runs to cut the tliroit of an animal you 
have shot but not killed, and which only in this 
way becomes lawful fooil for him. The locust 
and the fish arc c^ceptevl from this rule, because 
of the tradition that, when Abraham was about 
to slay his son (Ismail according to Moslems), and 
hfs hand was stayed by the nngcl, he threw Ids 
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knife away into the air, where it cut off the head 
of a locust, then it fell into the sea, where it cut 
off the head of a fish, and thus these two animals 
were made lawful to Muhammadans for ever after 
without any further need of the knife The Sikh 
kills a bird by wringing its neck, and a larger 
animal by cutting its head off 

The striking features of an Indian village are 
the Eobnety and contentment of the people, their 
simple hospitality, and deep religious spirit. In 
the villages of North India alcoholic drunkenness 
is almost unknown, except where there has been 
contamination by the West, but this cannot 
unfortunately, be said of other intoxicating drugs , 
and opium, Indian hemp, and other drugs are 
indulged m with destructive effects, though the 
results are not so obvious as those of alcoholic 
indulgence, and do not lead to wife beating and 
cut heads 

Then the life of the peasants is simple and 
frugal, and they have not yet discovered that they 
need the hundred and one things that make life 
in the West one of labonous luxury A bed, a 
com bm, a few cooking pots, a box or basket for 
gala day clothes, and a few trinkets, and the 
peasant is happy and contented, and sees no 
reason for wearying himself with incessant labour, 
or trying to undersell his neighbour, or making a 
comer m wheat. Their wants are few and easily 
supplied , the only things which they have to 
buy from travelLng merchants, or journey to the 
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Village voluntarily undertakefs their maintenance 
But sometimes calamity falls upon the whole 
village, and so little is the margin that separates 
them from want m onlinaiy years that distress 
then rapidly becomes acute and general, and 
often the whole village emigrates to more pro- 
pitious regions This may be brought about by 
a failure of the harvest, or by plague or fever 
During the last few years of last century, and the 
first years of the present one, the village tragedies 
from the^ ravages of plague were terrible beyond 
the power of words to describe. In some cases 
most of the young men were serving In one or 
other of the regiments of the Indian army, and 
80 escaped They received letters telling them 
of the death of one relation after another i yet it 
was impossible to grant them leave, as they would 
have brought infection into the regiment and the 
perhaps uninfected town where the regiment was 
stationed When finally they did return, it was 
to find their whole family swept away and the 
village empty. Yet only too often the people 
rejected the well-intentioned endeavours of the 
Government to stay the progress of the disease, 
and plague officers were often assaulted and more 
than one actually killed 

Sedition mongers travelled about the villages, 
often in the disguise of faqirs, or mendicants, and 
told the people that the plague had been sent by 
Government to thin the population, that the rat 
poison which was being distributed was only one 
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way of disseminating the disease and inoculating 
another 

It became in many places as much as a man s 
life was worth to sprinkle carbolic powder round 
his dwelling or drop a pill of potassium pernian- 
ganate into a well Many innocent natn es who 
were found with suspicious pills or powders were 
butchered out of hand A doctor friend of mine 
uas on tour at this time m a district where he 
was known and trusted and was ordinarily besieged 
by patients, but now the people were stispicious 
even of him , in one village where there was a 
]}olice post the people lut on an original and 
ingenious wav of solving their doubts They 
took the medicines the first day, but instead of 
drinking them, they went unobsened to the tank 
where the jwlice got their drmkmg water and 
poured them all in They reasoned that if their 
suspicions were well founded the police would 
sicken and die, and they would at least be nd 
of them, and if not they might fetch more medidne 
for themselves No policeman got ill, so in a 
few days my fnend had just as many patients as 
usual 

Even worse than plague is the fiend of famine, 
tiioiigh fortunately the po^ihihty of famine is 
restricted to certain districts, and with the exten- 
sion of irrigation the famine areas are dmiinishlng 
year by year ramine Is worst in districts where 
there are no rivers or canals, and where the harvest 
depends entirely on the monsoon rains. If these 
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fail whole regions become parcbetl and bare, and 
their population has to emigrate or die, unless 
famine relief has come to the rescue in time 
The first signs of famine are visible on the live 
stock , there is no gross or fodder , tiie cows and 
buffaloes become gaunt and weak , they wander 
about listless!} in search of an} dr} blade of 
grass but find none, and lie down to die The 
people cannot sow, for the ground Is hard, and 
the pinch of hunger compels them to eat even 
the seed which has been set apart for MHdng, 
60 that* often when the rain does come they 
ha\e nothing left to sow at all W hen they have 
run through their store and the bins arc all empty, 
and the loose grains lying about the house and 
jard have been searched for and devoured, they 
go out into the fields and gather grass seeds and 
scrape the bark off tlie trees, and collect special 
kmuf of earth and mix it up, too, in onler to 
increase the bulk of their food and get some 
sense of fulness. Then they get dvsenterj, and 
fint the children die, and the mothers lianng 
no milk for their bal^, watch them pine and 
wither and waste avra} till Uic} can stand it no 
longer, and stagger olT along the mad In the hope 
of finding succour, till llicy, too, drop down and 
die Tlie}oung men start off for some neighbour 
ing district less Iiard hll, where they may beg a 
mouthful of bread or gel a little work, or they go 
to some place near where Covemmeiit has opened 
relief works and enm their pittance there The 
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fold men and the weaXlings he down in their 
houses and die> or crawl along the highroads, 
and become ft prey to dogs and jacknls The 
Government always strains every nerve to send 
supplies Into the afTected districts , but where 
there are neither railroads nor cart roads, and the 
area is large, and the information belated, it is 
impoutble to do more than enable the strongest 
to che out their existence till the nun comes, and 
then supply them nith fresh seed and cattle , yet 
with the rapid extendon of roads and railways 
each famine is less severe than the last, the njor- 
taht) less, the Government more prepared, and 
the system of relief more complete 

The heroism of many of the famine oRiaals, 
both English and Indian, men and women, has 
been touched on m reports, and depicted in yungle 
tales, but will never be fully known, for they are 
not the men and vromen w ho seek for other reward 
than that of knowing that they have done their 
duty, saved thousands of lives, and mitigated 
much suflenog 

The famine officers have not only to dole out 
the gram but thev have to nurse the babies, to 
tend the sick, to bum the dead, and to stimulate 
the living to renewed effort, and instil fresh hope 
into the breasts of those who had sunk into the 
lethargy of despair 
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In fte thirteentli <Jenturj', when lint great 
conqueror ami scourge of the human race, Jenghb 
Khan, was devastating China and Tibet and 
Turkestan, news was hrooght to him of the wealth 
and fertility of Hindustan, and he longed to glut 
his love of conquest there also. He found it In- 
accessible from the north-east, where mountains 
covered with trackless forest and impenetrable 
jungle formed an eS'ectual barrier. He travelled 
westward through Tibet, bnt impassable glaeiers 
and frowning precipices defied Imn and his army, 
and before he could attain the object of his quest 
he had to cross the lofty passes of the Hindu Kush 
and descend through the Khalbar and other pa-ssea 
of the North-West Frontier, ami by this lime the 
forces at his command had become so weakened 
by privations and wars that he was unable to 
make a long stay in the Punjab, and India 
escaped most of the enormities suffered by 
those countries of Asia which were less prolectcil 
by Nature, 

Hence these ludo-Afglian passes have been 
called “the Gates of India.** Yet even as gates 
they are forbidding enough. If jou would see 
them — and no physical feature in the whole of 
India is more worth study — make a day’s excursion 
up the Khaibar from Peshawar, or perform the 
railway journey up the Bolan to Quetta. 

The mountains are rugged, arid, stem, bare, 
and uninviting to a degree. Down at the bottom 
of a deep defile, between precipices which sheer 
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such a predicament, and numbers of the men and 
horses were carried away and drowned 

Like tbeir rugged mountains are the moun- 
taineers themselies — a race of hardy, brave, and 
dare devil highlanders, tough In fibre and mured 
to hardship and daring, as great a contrast to the 
sleek and tinnd dwellers in the nce-fields of 
Bengal as you could possibly imagine 
\ou see their villages here and there on the 
hiUside— a group of lovr huts built of uncut stones 
set m mud, surrounded bj a IC foot high wall of 
mud and stones, capped by a cbcveaux-ile fnse of 
thorny branches, and the whole dommated by a 
tower 80 to 50 feet high, which serves as a kind 
of keep for the whole village In this tower the 
chief and his family sleep, and as the door Is 
usually about IS feet from the ground, and only 
reached by a ladder which is drawn up at mght 
time, they feel secure from the knife of the 
assassin If the village is attacked, the warriors 
collect m the tower and keep up a fusillade from 
the embrasures, and even if the rest of the village 
IS earned by assault the tower often holds out for 
a long time, and so well are its defenders pro- 
tected by its thick mud and stone walls that m 
the absence of artillery or gun-cotton it is only 
possible to overcome them at the expense of 
much loss of life 

Across the Indian Border family and tnbal 
feuds are constantly more or less rampant, and 
the country is seldom free from petty warfare, so 
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m hjs hidiag', bat rccogntztH yfho it was that be 
.felt it his duly to shoot in onlcr to save the life 
of his officer Man} a time before the advent of 
the English, Afghan troops laarcheil victoriously 
through North India, and their martial prowess 
and reckless danng spread terror and dbma} 
wherever they came For some hundreds of 
years Afghan Kings niled at iJelhi, uud Afghan 
Generals carved out kingdoms of their own in 
various parts of the country, some of which, such 
as Bho^l and Took, remain under the rule of 
their descentlants down to the present time 
Anjone who has seen how a sitigle Afghan 
merchant or money lender is eWe to lerrorue * 
whole vlUsge in Bengal or South India, aud exact 
his own terms from the timid villagers, can rcaddy 
understand bow this was brought about, and how, 
tf the restramuig hand of British rule were re 
moved, it might readily occur again 

I wss once on the piaifonn of a large station in 
North India It was a scorchingl} hot daj , n 
tram Was due from the Punjab, and the platform 
was crowded with a motley assembly of all aorta 
and conditions who all wanted to travel cast 
\'hcn the train steamed in twenty minutes late, 
the crowded carriages showed at once that it was 
a physical impossibility for all would be travellers 
to find even standing room Those nearest the 
windows had their heads out, frantically calling 
to the Muhammadan and Hindu water-earners 
(“ bihislilis, or heavenly ones, as they are called 
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m the expressive language of the East), who 
hurried to and fro in a desperate eiideas'our to 
*Iakc the thirst of such a multitude in the few 
minutes that the train waited ; the) dsred not 
leave their carnages lest return should Iw im> 
possible, and those away from tlie windows had 
to do without ‘rherc was a group of Bengali 
sillagers on the platform returning from some 
up-countiy "mela/* or religious fair; they ran 
distractedly up and down the platfomi with their 
bundles, sociferating their determination to enter 
each carriage in turn, and analhcmatiring in loud 
and s Went tones the occu|>aiil» who were holding 
fast the doors, but falling to gain an entry any • 
where. Then came a group of burly ralhanv 
from the NorthAVest Frontier, jvedUrs traielling 
eaitwardi with their wares. They were silent 
and unconcerned, walkcsl lehurrh up to a oon 
jurtment which apjjearcst alrtaify full enoogh, 
ignored the protestations of the oceoj«ntJ, forcibly 
opcneil the door, and soon ensconced themseUcs 
comfortably svlthin, the other oceojunts ctidcntly 
thinking it wiser to crowd up a little more them- 
selves than to dispute. 1 Astly, I noticed a group ef 
Jain priests in thcircharaeteriitic robe*. with s'ilteil 
shoes and ihsTcn liewls, eiuictly finning them- 
selves amUl the Uiithng throng, Tliey wanted 
scry Iwdly to travel by that train, but it was re" 
well to itnve and struggle The enlightened 
one riu»* ncier v-dcr himself to be j>erturt"ed c* 
e»n!ed ; let them wait for the next trim, per* 
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selventure there might be room In that, and it 
would be better to fan themseJics a few hours 
longeron the platform than to rufBc the progress 
of their souls b}* the wases of contention 

The people of FCashmir ilifler from the Pathans, 
just as much as the greensales and peaceful rivers 
of their happj valle) conlnut with the rugeed 
mountains end scanty streams of the Afghan 
Frontier Nature has surrounded them with her 
most beautiful pictures, and showered on them from 
a \etltable cornucopia of plenty, and they have 
become soft, cowanlly, untruthful, and imerte 
bmte in conseouence Were they not protected 
bj the natural features of their country^ they 
would fall a ready prey to marauding armies, and 
Indeed many a general has allowed himself and 
his troops to lose their marlial ardour while re 
laxing amid the charms of the peaceful lalley, 
and the country, after successiie conquests by 
Afghans, Sikhs, and others, fnally came under 
the rule of a family of Dogra ftajputs, the first of 
whom, Gulab Singh, obtained it by purchase from 
the British Government after the last of the Sikh 
Wars had disposed of the sovereignty of Ilanjit 
Sin^h, the Lion, of the Punjab 

Though not martial in character, the Koahmins 
are fine mountaineers, and some of the tracks by 
which they habitually scale mountains and pass 
along little buttressed paths on the faces of sheer 
precipices, even while carding n heavy load on 
their hack, seem more auited for mountain goats 
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than for men When travelling into Kashmir 
from Rawal Pintli by the Jhelum Vallej route, 
you will have the opportunity of trying the giddy 
bridges by which they cross the deep gorge of 
the nver One kind, as shown in the illustration, 
IS merely a single rope of tough, tsnsted cowhide, 
tied from bank to bank , the passenger is seated m 
a little cradle which is suspended from this, and 
then pulls himself or is pulled across by a 
second smaller guidmg rope Another kind of 
bridge, also seen in the plate, is made of three 
ropes of braided twigs fastened into the ground 
at each bank after passing over an erection of 
lo^ and rocks which tend to give it some 
measure of stability The traveller walks on the 
lowest of the three ropes and holds the other two 
m his hands, one on either side, and gazes down 
on the turbid dashing waters 40 or 60 feet below 
him Even in the photograph the whirling, 
wheeling, and foaming waters sweeping down to 
the plains at more than twenty miles an hour, so 
that even with on instantaneous shutter their out 
lines become blurred, look sufficiently awe in 
spmng But the man on the bndge not only sees 
nothing between himself and the dashuig rapids 
ready to engulf him, but the roar of the waters 
drowms ever>thing eke, and he cannot even hear 
a friend on the bank shouting to him. Some* 
times the bridge snaps with its living freight , some 
times the villagers renew the ropes in time, and 
then become the victims of regret, thmklng that 
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they might h^ve saved a few rupees by lettmg 
the bndge stand another year and taking the 
risks 

A peculiar mode of navigation in the Punjab 
rivers is shown in the nextpTate Those uncanny 
looking objects are inflated buSalo skins, and 
they are useful both for crossing the nver and for 
the nver journey downstream The apertures of 
the neck and of thcee of the legs are sewn up, 
and the navigator inflates the skin bj the fourth 
leg After floating to his destination down 
stream, with his bundle tied safe and dry on his 
head or shoulders, he has merelj to deflate the 
skin, roll it up, aftd return by land The rivers 
are much too rapid to be oavigsted upstream, but 
the skin is quite Ught and easily carried It takes 
some time for a novice to learn how to keep his 
balance, especially if sitting astride, but it is 
easier to he across it resting on one s stomach and 
paddlmg With hands and feet Vthen several 
passengers, or luggage, have to be femed across 
the nver, a comfortable and safe raft is made by 
fastening several skins together and fixing the 
light, wooden and stnng bedsteads of the country 
over them 

Eastward of Kashmir the southern slopes of the 
Himalajas are inhabited by a number of sturdy, 
quiet, peaceable tribes 

They have enormous herds of cattle and sheep, 
but also cultivate Indian com, millet, and a few 
other grams Tliose m the neighbourhood of Simla 
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and other large hilKstations eim their living verj 
large!} b} acting as porters, or b} bringing loads 
of firewood, grass, fodder, and fruit into the 
bazaars of those stations, where they find a ready 
market dunng the summer months. In the 
winter the snowfall is so heavj that they cannot 
travel far from their homesteads, which are seen 
perched about on the Iiillsides 

Their villages are more pietiiTesqne than clean, 
but though the interiors are close and dirty to a 
degree, the life of the people is so much in the 
open air, end the mountains arc so salubrious, 
that tliej are n fine health} race, uho take hfe 
contentedl}, leismel}, and peaceably, ami are 
probnbl} Inpjiicr than those of equal station In 
the cities, « lio hue more luxuries and fewer dis- 
comforts, but live in such a svlnrl of work and 
amusement, and under such insanitary conditions, 
that they become worn out in carl} age and 
readily fall a prey to disease ^ou see theJr 
shanties of uncut logs perched on almost in 
accessible clifTs, or more pretenbous, two or even 
three storied buildings of logs and wattle built on 
the level spaces or "margs’ among the mountains 
Still farther cast we come on the indepen 
dent kingdoms of Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim 
Europeans are not allowetl to enter these stale*, 
from vvliich the sturdy htUe Goorkbas of our 
Indnn Army are recruited, but we can *ee and 
study these in Dirjeeling and the country 
round it 
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Darjeelmg i3 otherwKe, too, quite worth a visit , 
its wonderful little railway, which crawls and 
curves and loops and gjrates and reverses and 
climbs up the steep spurs of the Himalayas, 
through dense forests of tropical luxuriance, and 
passes lovely tea-gardens baslung ou the hillsides, 
is of itself worth the journey, and in the town you 
wilf meet with strange faces and races which jou 
have not seen elsewhere, while its bazaar is full of 
delightful cunos and nch furs and strange brasses 
from Tibet itself Here we are among a wee of 
Mongolian origin, with the squat figure, lozenge 
shaped ejes and all the martml ardour of that 
race 

Large numbers of Brahmans and Rajputs sought 
refuge m these mountains during the jears of 
Muhammadan persecution, and from them are 
descended a mited race in which Aryan and 
Mongolian blood commingle 

Like the Pathans oti the North \\ est Frontier, 
these people furnish some of the finest fighting 
material of the Indian Army, and the Goorkha 
regiments have won themselves renown in manj 
a campaign, while perhaps there are no soldiers in 
the Indian Army who fraternize so readilj with 
the soldiers of the Bntish regiments in India as 
these tough little men of Nepal 
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GLOSSARY 


Artw, the Uatumnudas call to prayer 

Bigli. a gaideo. 

Bil^. a mom. 

Batial, a kind of aweetmeat 

BtUahti. a water earner, popularly pronounced " hlitahti 
or eren ‘•beasue " 

Buka, a reil or sbrond worn by women wbokeep "pard^* 
when they go ont of doore It completely eutelopee 
the person 

Chadar. a kind of veil worn by women , a sheet 

Chninir, a low caste 

Chattri, a leather worker ; a monninest to the noble de^ 
(among Hindus) 

Chawe, a room or place in a rOlage when the men assemble 
and bnsineae Is transacted 

Ohankl, a posting station 

Chanldd&r, a watchman , a Tillage policeman 

Chenir, a plane tree. 

Chit, a letter of recommendation , a character giren to « 
serrent. 

Dairl, a carpet ; a small piece of carpet used for sleeping Oq 
or for wrapping round tbo bedding. 

Bkkn, a two wheeled bamboo cart 
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out, a bathing placa , steps oa the banL of s nrer ui*d 
for boats ana bating 

Eajovas, a basket or receptable for travelling on ca 
back One is along on either aida 
Ehltmatgir, a table servant. 

Lambardir, the headman of a village 

Langotl, a loin cloth 

Laakkar, an annj , a camp 

Uillk, a Tillage headman , a tnbal chiet 

hlarg, a grass/ plain among the monntams 

K41a. a religions festival 

Mnghal, a tnbe from CentralAsia which invaded India and 
established the greatest of the Muhsmtaadsn djmasties. 

Kiib>tab8Udir, the Government official next below a "tah* 
iildir " “Niib” denotes “vice,'’ or deputy 
Hunbardir, a village headman. 

FSgri, a turban 

Farda, the eeclosion of women , a vet) 

Patwdrl, a village baililT 
Sath, an ox-cart 
Basal, a padded quilt 

Sidhu, a religions mendicant. 

Sanydal, a recluse , a hermit 

Siri, the outer gament worn by the ladies of the Farsia 
and some Hindus. 

Shlk&rl a hunter 

Snttee, properly '• sati." the munolation of a widow on the 
pyre of her husband 

TahsUddr, a Government Revenue official and ezecntlve 
officer 

Thdnadir, a police inspector. 

Thug, a wayside robber. 
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